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INTRODUCTION: 


49 * 1 LA ac + ths 


a uno bas le een s 6 Bala 
72 "iſ in nene to his edition 
of Shakeſpear, ſets out by declaring; 


mat, of all Engliſh poets, this tragedian 
offers the [fulleſt and faireſt ſubje& for 
criticiſm. | Animated by an opinion of 
ſuch authority, ſome of the moſt learned 
and ingenious. of our critics have made 
correct editions of his works, and enriched 
them with notes. The ſuperiority of 
talents and learning, which I acknowledge 
in theſe editors, leaves me no room to g 
entertain the vain preſumption of attempt | 
ing to correct any paſſages of this cele- 
brated Author; but tlie whole, as cor- 
rected and elucidated by Them, lies open to 
a thorough enquiry into the genius of our 
great Engliſn claſſic. Unprejudieed and 
* . wh ho hes ſureſt: tüte en 3 


2 INTRODUCTION. | 
his fame. He is now in danger of incurring 


the fate of the heroes of the fabulous ages, 


on whom the vanity of their country, and 


the ſuperſtition of the times, beſtowed an 
apotheoſis founded on pretenſions to kehieve: | 
ments beyond human capacity, by which 
they loſt in a more ſceptical and critical 
age, the glory that was due to | therh. for 
what they had really done; and all the ve- 
neration they had obtained, was aſcribed to 
ignorant credulity, and national prepoſſeſ- 
ſion.— Our Shakeſpear, whoſe. very. faults 
paſs here unqueſtioned, or are perhaps conſe- 
etated through the enthuſiaſm of his ad- 
mirers, and the veneration paid to long- eſta- 
bliſhed fame, is by a great wit, a great eri- 
tic, and a great poet of a neighbouring na- 
tion, treated as the vtiter of monſtrous 
Farces; called by him Tragedies; and barba- 
riſm and ignorance are attributed to the na- 
tion, by which he is admired. Vet if wits, 
poets, critics, could/ ever be charged with 
preſumption, one might ſay there was' ſore 
degree of it in pronouncing, that, in a coun- 
” n Sophocles and Euripides are as 

5 5 15 well 


INTRODUCTION 4 
well underſtood as in any in »Eut6pey the 


perfections of dramatic poetry ſhoulc be 45 
; little W as AY * nk ret 


rs inden $012 10 Sliqt al 

„ nere is not edhfiried to tecleſſ= 
aſtics, or a few lettered ſages and academics: 
every Engliſh gentlerffan has an education, 
- which gives him an early acquaintanee with 
the writings of the aneients. His kriow- 
ledge of polite literature does not begin with 
that period, which Mr, de Voltaire calls Ie 


Siecle de Louis quatorze. Before he is ad- 
mitted as a ſpectator at che theatre at Lan- 
don, it is probable he has heard the tragic) 
muſe as ſhe ſpoke at Athens, and as ſhe now 
ſpeaks. at Paris, or in Italy; and he can 


diſcern between tlie natural language, in 


which ſhe addreſſed the human heart, and 
the artificial dialect, which ſhe has acquired 


from the prejudices of à particular nation, 


or the jargon caught from the tone af 4 
court. To pleaſe upon the French ſtage, 
every perſon of every age and nation was 

— —— „ Ol 0 
- DRE): A 2 The. 
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quious in their addreſs to their king; than the 
cCourtiers of the grand monarque. Theſeus 


4 TNTRODUCTION: 
The Heroes of antiquity were not more 
diſguiſed/in the romances of Calprenede and 

Scuderi, than in the tragedies of Corneille. 
In ſpite of the admonitions given by that 

admirable critic Boileau to e dramatic | 
writers Rf" 2 lines? 

; PT” OO een 
— I donne, ain F Prove Ciel, 79 
Lair ni Veſprit Frangois à Farnique Italie; 

Et ſous des noms Romains faiſſant notre FR”: 

"Peindre Caton gala, & Brutus damoret,” 


4 8 


v4 * 


4 


Thee Horatii are Wees no leſs obſe- 


is made a mere ſighing ſwain. Many of the 
greateſt men of antiquity, and even the 
rougheſt Heroes amongſt the Goths and Van 
dals, were exhibited in this effeminate form. 
The poet dignified the piece, perhaps with 
the name of an Hercules, but, alas! it was 


always Hercules ſpinning, that was ſhewn 


to the ſpectator. The editor of Corneille's 
n in terms ſo groſs a are hardly par- 


444 + i 8. re 5 | | donable 
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donable in ſuch a maſter of fine raillery, fre- 
quently' attacks our Shakeſpear for the want 
of delicacy and pc eſs in his pieces: it 


muſt be owned, that in ſome places they 


bear the marks of the unpoliſhed cimetz: in 
which he wrote, but one cannot forbea 


ing to hear a critic, who profeſſes hi 


admirer of the tragedies — 


to the barbariſm of Shakeſpear's. There 
never was a more barbarous mode of writing 
than that of the French romances in ee 

age, nor which from its tediouſneſs, langt 
and want of truth of character, is leſs fit Ki 
be copied on the ſtage: and what are 
moſt parts of Corneille's boaſted tragedies; 
but the romantic dialogue, its tedious ſoli- 
loquy, and its extravagant ſentiments OR 
true e Gothic Were 4er ids Ges gut 


4 
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The French poets me a ſuperiority 


over Shakeſpear, on account of their more 


conſtant adherence to Ariſtotle's unities of 


r and —— 72 fiatily „nl reti 111 10 
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6 INTRODVC TTON; 
the lamp of a famous Philoſopher, expecting 


that by its aſſiſtance his lucubrations would 


become equally celebrated, was little more 
abſurd than thoſe poets, who ſuppoſe their 
dramas will be gxcellent'if they are regulated 
by Ariſtotle's clock. To bring within a 
limited time, and an aſſigned re certain 


ſeries af converſations. (and French plays are 


little mare) is no difficult matter; for that 


is the eadeſt part af every art perhaps, but 


in poetry without diſpute, in en the con· 
re Nan Ave the arp 


f 


= 3 not believe theCritie, ata 3:8 2 
mere obedience to his laws of drama would 
make a good tragedy, tho it might prevent 
8. poet more bold than judicious, from writ» 
ing a very abſurd one. A painter can define 
the juſt proportion of the human body, and 
the anatamiſt knows what muſcles conſtitute 
the ſtrength of ihe limbs; but grace of 
motion, and exertion of ſtrength, depend 
on the mind, which animates the form. 


The critic but faſhions the Body of a work; 


2 * 5440 the Soul, which gives 


8 A res - 
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force and direction to its actions and geſ- 
tures: hen one of theſe critics has attempt- 
| ed to finiſh a work by his own rules, he has 
rarely been able to convey into it one ſpark 
of divine fire; and the hero of his piece, 
whom he deſigned for a Man, remains a 
cold inanimate Statue; which, moving on 
the wood and wire of the great maſters in 
the mechanical part of the drama, preſents 
to the ſpectators a kind of heroie puppet- 
ſhew. As theſe pieces take their riſe in the 
ſchool of Criticiſm, they return thither again, 
and are as good ſubjects for the ſtudents in 
that art, as a dead body to the profeſſors in 
phyſic. Moſt minutely too have they been 
anatomiſed in learned academies: but works, 


animated by pe will not in this kind 
* ne 15 1 9 415 


an. Pope whos alu erm a a e 
of Shakeſpear's works, we are not to apply 
to the rules of Ariſtotle, which would be 


like trying a man by the -laws of one coun- 
try, who lived under thoſe of another 


Heaven-born Genius acts from ſomething 
4 N 


3 INTRODUCTION. 
ſuperior to Rules, and antecedent to Rules; 


and has a vg 5 _ to Neve —_— 

ap -2+41.2 "Pp AA 7 
Great: vayama is 8 to le 2 of 
original writers, who, quitting. the beaten 
track which others have travelled, make dar- 
ing incurſions into unexplored regions of in- 
vention, and boldly ſtrike into the pathleſs 
Sublime: it is no wonder if ther are alen, 
it, is more lgibloto a the W nk 
the hazard of their adventures, than ſtill 
to follow the cautious ſteps of timid Imita- 
tors through trite and common roads. Ge- 
nius is of a bold enterprizing nature, ill 
adapted to the formal reſtraints of critic 
inſtitutions, or indeed to lay down to itſelf 
rules of nice diſcretion. If perfect and 
faultleſs compoſition is ever to be expected 
fr OIN human faculties, it muſt be at ſome 
happy period, when a noble and graceful 
ſimplicity, the reſult of well regulated and 
ſober magnanimity, reigns through the gene- 
ral manners. Then the muſes and the arts, 
beither effeminately ene, nor audaciouſly 
bold, 


— 
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| bold, aſſume their higheſt character, and 
in all their compoſitions ſeem to reſpect the 
chaſtity of the public taſte, which would 
equally diſdain quaintneſs of -ornament, or 
the rude neglect of elegance and — 
Such periods had Greece, had Rome! Then 
were produced immortal works of every 
kind! But, when the living manners dege- 


nerated, in vain did an Ariſtotle and a Quin 


tilian endeavour to reſtore by doctrine, what 
had been inſpired 155 ae ene. 
_ * manners. galten Hef 10 wo 

71809 "oy Zilckig att 

1 the ſeverer ant whoſe Tphere is the 

Library and the Senate, are obliged ãĩn com- 
plaiſance to this degeneracy, to trick them 
ſelves out with meretricious and frivolous 
ornaments, as is too apparent from the com- 


poſitions of the Hiſtorians and Orators in de- 


clining empires, can we wonder that a dra- 
matie poet, hoſe chief intereſt it is to 
pleaſe. the people, ſhould, more than any 
other writer, conform himſelf to their hu- 
mour; and appear more ſtrongly infected 
with the faults of the times, whether they 


w INTRODUCTION. | 
be ſuch as belong to Ke or * 
ene en Meng gh be fi 157 
Mov 1 h dildo © | 
prov metre ein what ee 
was tinctured with pedantry; wit was un- 
poliſhed, and mirth ill- bred. The court of 
Elizabeth ſpoke a feientific jargon, and a 
certain obſcurity! of ſtyle was univerſally 
affected. James brought an addition of 
pedantry, accompanied by indecent and in- 
delicate manners and language. By conta- 
gion, or from complaiſance to the taſte of 
the public, Shakeſpear falls ſometimes into 
the faſhionable mode of writing: but this 
is only by fits; for many parts of all his 
plays are written with the moſt — ele- 
gant, and uncorrupted ſimplicity. Such is 
his merit, that the more juſt and — 
taſte of the nation has become, the more he 
has enereaſed in reputation. He was ap- 
proved by his on age, admired by the 
next, and is revered, and almoſt adored by 
the preſent. His merit'is diſputed by little 
_ vits, and his errors are the jeſts of little 
ad but there has not been a great 
| poet, 
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poet, or great critic, ſince his time, who 
| has not ſpoken of him with the higheſt 


veneration, Mr. Voltaire excepted.” His 
tranſlations often, his criticiſins/ ſtill oftener 
prove be did not perfeQly underſtand the 
Words of the Author; and therefore it is 
certain he could not enter ĩnto his Meaning. 


He comprehended enough to perceive, he 


was unobſervant of ſome eſtabliſhed rules of 
compoſition; the felicity, with which he per 
forms what no rules can teach, eſcapes him. 
Will not an intelligent ſpectator admire 
the prodigious ſtructures of Stone - Henge, 
becauſe he does not know by what law 
of mechanics they were raiſed? Like them, 
our author's works will remain for ever the 
greateſt monuments of the amazing foree of 
nature, which we ought to view as we do 
other prodigies, with an attention er 
admiration of their ſtupendous parts, and 


FFF 


It has bl already: ee thas Shake 


ſpear is not to be tried by any code of eritie 


laws ; 


— >. - —— 


2 4 __ 
— 29 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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entirely by the practice of any particular 


theatre. Yet ſome criterion muſt be eſta- 
een by which we may determine his 


Firſt, we muſt take into conſide- 
ration . is propoſed to be done by 
the means of dramatic imitation. Every 


ſpecies of poetry has its diſtinct offices. 


The effecting certain moral purpoſes, by the 
repreſentation of a Fable, ſeems to have been 


the univerſal intention, from the firſt inſtitu- 


tion of the Drama to this time; and have 


prevailed, not only in Europe, but in all 


countries where the dramatic art has been 
attempted. It has indeed been the common 


aim of all poetry to pleaſe and inſtruct; but 
by means as various as the kinds of compo- 
ſition. We are pleaſed with the ode, the 
elegy, the eclogue; not anly for having 


invention, ſpirit, elegance, and ſuch per- 


fections as are neceſſary to recommend any 
ſort of poetry, but we alſo require that 


that which conſtitutes the perfection of an 


ode, 


A 
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ode, &c. In theſe views, then, our author 
is to be examined. Firſt, if his Fables 
anſwer the nobleſt end of Fable, moral in- 
ſtruction; next, whether bis dramatic, 
imitation has its prope dramatic excel - | 
lence. In the latter of theſe; artieles, per- 5 
haps, there is not any thing will more aſſiſt 
our judgment than a candid. compariſon: 
(where the nature of the ſubjects will bear; 
it) between his, and ſome, other celebrated 
dramatic compoſitions: It is _idle/itoirefer; 
to a vague unrealized idea of Perfection: 
we may ſafely pronounce That to be well 
executed, in any art, which after the re- 
peated efforts of great geniuſes is equal to 
any thing that has been produced. We may 
ſecurely applaud what the ancients have, 
crowned, therefore ſhould not withhold our 
approbation wherever we find our country- 
man has equalled the moſt admired paſſages 
in the Greek tragedians: but we ſhall not do 
juſtice to his native talents, when they are 
the object of conſideration, if we do not [ 
| comms the different circumſtances, under/ ; 1 


1:45 2 which 
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14 INTRODUCTION: 
whithytheſe writingswere compoſed. Shake 
ſpear's plays were to be acted in a' paltry 
tavern, to an unlettered audicnce,”- juft 
emerging from barbarity : the Greek trage 
dies were to be exhibited: at the public 
charge, under the, eare and auſpices of the 
magiſtrates, at Athens; where the very popu- 
lace were critics in wit, and connoifſeurs 
in publie ſpectacles-. | The! pericd when 
Sophocles and Euripides wrote, was that 
in which the fine arts, and polite litera- 
ture, were in à degree of perfection 
which TR yo: hare emulated in 
vaih, (C7 YA i 5515 
o typ? L a ingg 149 411050 50175 
It happened in the literary as in the 
moral world; a few ſages, from the veneration, 
which they had obtained by extraordinary 
wiſdom; and a faultleſs conduct, roſe to the = 
authority of Legiſlators, The practice and 
manner of the three celebrated Greek trage- 
diafis 'were by fucceeding critics eſtabliſhed 
as dramatic laws: happily for Shakefpear, 
Mr. qa Whoſe * and learning 


ade render 


LN/T\ROD/U'C/MI ON ag 


greatly obviated all that can be objected to 


our author's neglect: of the unitics Hume 


ane int St rac 11 25310151 1117 
a 9019! Aletiack sick ut gated! TY 
Ane felicity has been rendered 
compleat.i in this age. His genius produced 
works that time could not deſttoy i hut ſume 
of the lighter characters were become ille- 
gible; theſe have been reſtored; by) critics, 
whole. learning and penstration traced baciæ 
the. veſtiges of ſuperannuated opinions ann 


cuſtoms. .\T hey are now no longer in danger 


of being effaced, and the teſtimonies, of this 
learned commentators, to his merit, will 


guard our author's great mobument of 


human wit from: the preſumptuous/ inva- 
ions of our raſh critics, and the ſquibs of 
our witlings 3 16 
unwithered and inviolate round his tomb; 
and his very ſpirit ſeems ta come forth and 
* n — as aften as Mr. 

0 ___ Garrick, 


render him ſuperior to a ſeavile awe: of = 
pedantic... inſtitutions, | in his (| ingenious | 
preface to his edition of Shakeſpear, has 


ſo that the bays will flouriſh: 


7 


16 INTRODUCTION. 
"Garrick, who acts with the fame inſpiration 
with which He wrote, aſſumes them on 'the 
| 08 201 Mel. 2 y Lai): ) e G5 


. 


6}. bobo od 262 32603 n 

en ante dur poet edel uch | be. 
tant ſervices from the united efforts of talents 
and learning in his behalf, ſome apology 
ſeemo neceſſary for this-work. Let it be 
remembered, that the moſt ſuperb and laſting 
monument that ever was conſecrated to 
Beauty, was that to which every lover car- 
ried a tribute. I dare hope to do him 
honour only by augmenting the heap of 
volumes given by his admirers to his me- 
mory. I will own, I was incited to this 
undertaking by great admiration of his 
genius, and ſtill greater indignation at the 
treatment he had received from à French 
wit, who ſeems to think he has made 
prodigious conceſſions to our prejudices in 
favour of the works of our countryman, in 
allowing them the credit of a few ſplendid 
paſſages, while he ſpeaks of every entire 
mo as a monſtrous and ill- conſtructed 

ines? Farce. 
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faco—Ridanlooths has our poet, and ridi- 
culouſly has our taſte been repreſented, by a 


writer of univerſal fame; and through the 


medium of an almoſt univerſal language. 
Superficial criticiſms;hit the level of ſhallow 
minds, to whom a Bon Mot will appear 
Reaſon, and an epigrammatic Turn, Argu- 


ment; ſo that many of our countrymen have 
haſtily adopted this lively writer's opinion 
of the extravagance, and total want of deſign 
in Shakeſpear's dramas. With the more 
learned, deep, and ſober critics he lies under 
one conſiderable diſadvantage. For copying 
nature, as he found it, in the buſy walks of 
human life, he drew from an original, with 


which the Literati are ſeldom. well ac- 
| duainted. They perceive his portraits are 
not of the Gtecian or of the Roman ſchool: 
after finding them unlike to the dignified 


characters preſerved in learned muſeums, 
| they do not deign to enquire, whether they 


reſemble the living / perſons, they were in- 


tended to repreſent. Among theſe connoiſ- 


ſeurs, whoſe acquaintance with mankind is 


B | formed 
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he had done well, when he faithfullycopied 
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A e library, not in the /fireet, the 
camp, or village, whatever is -unpoliſhed 


and uncouth paſſes for fantaſtic” and 


abſurd, though, in fact, it is a fuithful 


repreſentation of a Kanye eng” _ 


PTY 


WS. ; 
2 VS Bot it muſt be eden 8 wie 
tis objection is obviated, there will yet re- 
main another cauſe of cenſure; ſor though 
our author, from want of delicacy or from 
a deſire to pleaſe the popular taſte, thought 


nature, or repreſented cuſtoms, it will ap- 


upear to e the error of an untu- 


-artiſts,” and the — of —— 
: connoifleurs Had not taught, that only 
graceful nature and decent cuſtoms give 
propet ſubjects for imitation. It may be ſaid 


in mitigation of his fault, that the vulgar 
Here bad not, ha! at - been uſed 0 
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moraliſts inſtruct and pleaſe the gross and 


ignorant multitude. N othing can mer 
plainlye evince the opinion, the 1 Nets of tho 5” 
times had of the ignorance, o . 
than the condeſcenſion ſhes wn. 10 it by t the 
learned Farl of Dorſes, in "his tragedy of 
Gorbodue ; in Which the moral of each akt 
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is repreſented on the ſtage in dumb ew. 
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20 INTRODUCTION. 

| | - impartial and philoſophic ſpirit, ſhould 
J | Not rather ſpeak with admiration, than con- 
: tempt, of an author, who' by the force of 
genius roſe ſo much above the age and 
37 circumſtances 1 in which he was born, and 
who, even when he deviates moſt from 
rules, can riſe to faults true cri ties dare not 
mend. In delineating characters he muſt be 
allowed far to ſurpaſs all dramatic writers, 
and even Homer himſelf; he gives an air of 
reality to every thing, and, in ſpite of many 
{| and great faults, effects, better than any one 
has done, the chief purpoſes bf the theatrical 
| | 5 repreſentation. It avails little to ptove, that 
q the. means by which he effects them are 
„ thoſe pfeſcribed in any Art of Poetry. 
While we feel the power and energy of his 
I'P predominant genius, ſhall we not be apt to 
treat the cold formal precepts of the Critic, 
"with the fame peeviſh contempt, that the 
good lad in the Guardian, ſmarting in the 
anguiſh of a burn, does her ſon's pedantic 
1 intruſion of Mr. Lock's doctrine, to prove 
= that there is no heat | in fire? Nature and 
| ſen- 
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INTRODUCTION. 27 
ſentiment will pronounce our Shakeſpear a 
mighty Genius; judgment and taſte will 
confeſs, that as a Writer he is far from 
being faultleſs. | 
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O form a true judgment of the merit 
E os 
ſhould firſt conſider the offices and ends of 
the Drama; what are its pretenſions, and for 
what purpoſes it aſſumes a manner ſo dif- 
ferent from any other kind of poetical imi- 
tation. The epic Poem and the Tragedy, 
fays Ariſtotle, are purely imitations &; but 
the dramatic is an imitation of the actions 
of men, by the means of action itſelf. The 
epic is alſo an imitation of the actions of 
men, but it imitates by narration. The 
moſt perfect, and the beſt imitation, is cer · 
tainly that which gives the moſt adequate, 
„ Arift, Poet. C. 1. Chap. $6 468 
3 lively, 


a 
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lively, and faithful copy of the thing imi- 
tated, Homer was ſo ſenſible of the ſuperior 
force and efficacy of the dramatic manner, 
that he often drops the narrative to aſſume 
it; and Ariſtotle ſays, that for having invented 
the dramatic imitation, and not only on 
acrondt pf bis other gegellenęies, He alone 
deſerves the name of Poet *. It is apparent, 
therefore, how far this great Critic prefers 
this, to mo other ſpecies of ift en. 
29 54 Uo f 35170 277 5 att OF 
/ 'Thegenceal object of- Poetry, among * 
aocdbnts, was the iaſtruction of mankind, 
in religion, morals, philoſophy, Fe. To 
theſe great purpoſes were tuned the harps of 
Orpheus, Muſrus, Hefind, Callimachus, 
Fe. Nor in Greece alone was Poetry the 
teacher, anũ the guardian, of the ſanctities of 
human focicty. Our Northern bards aſſum- 
ed the ſame holy offices; the fame. ſacred 
character. They directed the modes of divine 
warſhip: they taught the moral duties; in- 
pied and celebrated heroic deeds; ſung 
che prziſes of valour, and the charms of 
* Chap. 4 k Histoire des Celtes, I. 2. c. 9, 
9H EP liberty 3 
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liberty; and ſhatched; from oblivion the 
bold achievements, and meritorious acta of 
Patriots; and of Hercns. In the Eaft, he 
Poet veiled his inventions: in myſterious al» 
legorieg and divine mythology; and cer 
endeavoußed to taiſe the: mind to 
5+ ing: rer wen ub 
kun I 10, wan 


pq 201 
FLIES iin I 
In 3 4 9 e of; arts, 
aroſe the mighty Genius of Homer; of whom 
it may be ſaid, as it is of: Socrates with 
relation to Philoſophy, that he brought 
poetry from heaven, to live in cities among 
men. The moral of the fable of the lied 
is adapted 'to the political ftate of Gteeece, 
whoſe various chiefs are thereby exhorted to 
unanimity; the Odyſley;ito the general n- 
dition of human nature; but the apiſodieal 
part of his works he has enriched with 
mythology, phyſical allegory, the fine arts, 
and. whatever adorned, the: mind of man, or 
bleſt ſociety; even rules of domeſtic. e- 
nomy, ſocial behavigur, and all the tweet 
civilities of life, are taught by this great 


* maſter, 
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maſter, of what may be called, in the moſt 
enlarged ſenſe, the Humanities. Yet firſt in 


the rank of all the eminent perfections of 
this unequalled Bard, is placed the invention 

of the dramatic imitation, by a Critic, whoſe 
judgment was formed by philoſophy, and a 
deep knowledge of human nature. He faw 
the powerful agency of living words, joined 
to moving things, when ſtill Narration yields 
_ a to animated „ 3 

| 15 is as a moral ae not as the 
mere connoiſſeur in a polite art, that Ariſ- 
totle gives the preference, above all other 
modes of poetic imitation, . to Tragedy, as 
capable to purge the paſſions, by the means 
of pity and terror. The object of the 
-epic Poem is to inſpire magnanimity ; to 
give good documents of life; to induce good 
'habits ; and, as a wholeſome regimen, to 
preſerve the whole moral œconomy in a cer- 
tain ſoundneſs and integrity. But it is not 
compoſed of ingredients of ſuch efficacy, as to 
. diſtempers of the mind, 

* ee 6. + DuPoame Epique par oli, I. 2. e. 17. 
211 4 nor 


29 


nor can apply its art to tlie benefit of the 


ignorant vulgar, where thoſe diſtempers are 
in their moſt exaſperated ſtate. An epic 
Poem is too abſtruſe for the people; the 
moral is too much enveloped,! the language 
too elevated for their apprehenſion ; not have 
they leiſure, or application, to trace the 


conſequences of ill governed paſſions, or erro- 


neous. principles, through the long ſeries 
of a voluminous work. The Drama is hap- 
pily conſtituted for this purpoſe. Events are 


brought within the compaſs of a ſhort pe- 
riod: precepts are delivered in the familiar 


way X diſcourſe : the fiction is conèbcaled, 


the allegory is realized: and Repreſentation 


and Action take the place of cold unaffect- 

ing Narration. A Tragedy is a fable exhibited 
to the view, and rendered palpable to the 
ſenſes; and every decoration of the Stage is 
contrived to impoſe the deluſion on the ſpeo- 
tator, by conſpiring with the imitation. It 
is addreſſed to the imagination, through 
which it opens to itſelf 'a communication 


to the heart; where it is to excite certain 


ö en and affections: each character being 
| perſo- 


36 Os DAA C OT RG. 
Attention —— i is gteathy eapti- 
wated; and. the imagination ſo far aids in the 
Aaluſton, as to ſympathize in the repreſen- 
4ation;-! To the Miſe of Tragedy, therefore, 
Mr; Pope bas aſignee-the noble ta, 

<3 To wake the fou by tender ſtrokes of art. 

ws. raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart, 

To while mankind in ebüſeiout virtue bold, 

4 gf TP ver each foene, and be what they - behold; 


F 115. aſcribes f ſuch one to a well-wrought 
| '\ When Catog \groans 44 does not wiſh to bleed? 


" Herold not have ſuppoſed the death of 
Miri chemi; to have had an equal 
effect on any reader of the Iliad; ſuch enthu- 
ſiaſm is to be caught only from the Stage, and 
is the effect alone of ſtrong- working ſympa- 
thy; and paſſions agitated by the peculiar 
force and activity of the dramatic manner. 
Writers of feeble genius, in their compoſi- 
tions for the Stage, frequently deviate into 
the narrative and deſeriptive ſtyle; a fault for 
— — atone; for the Drama is 

a ſpecies 
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i&: ecke poetryt as Aiſtintt from ae cp, 
as Statuary from F inting and canmonnaade 


to it, arid conſtitutes ats peiſeſtiona 


fine verſification, or an other jpdotical o- | 
namenta, than u ſtatueocan »beintendered:na 
fine ſpedimen of ſculpture, from hein bean- 


tiſully coloured, or highly paliſhod. It ds 
frivolous and idle, tlierrifore, to ĩnſiſt ei ian 


little incidental and aceefiory-beanties;whene 


tlie main part, the uery conſtituian. aaf ate 
thing, is deſective. Met on timo [frivial 


beauties do the French: fuud all Their ipru- 
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„Accvurdisg to; Ariſtotle, there b hem 


Tragedy without: Action . Mr. Voltaire 


confeſſes, that ſome u the moftiadnired 


Tragedies, in France, are rather converſa- 
tions, than repreſontations of an gattion. 


II will. hardly be- lhoed to thoſe nd fail 


in the moſt eſſential quatt of ban idity)qto ſet 


bp their performances as models, Can they 


"3 
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receive that merit becks beten p eker. 
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.who- have robbed the Tragic Muſe of all 
her virtue, and diveſted her of whatſoever 
gave her a real intereſt in the human heart, 


require, we ſhould adore her for the glittter 


of a few falſe brilliants, or the nice arrange- 
ment of frippery ornaments? If ſhe: wears 
any thing of intrinſic value, it has been 
borrowed from the ancients; but by theſe 
artiſts it is ſo fantaſtically faſhioned to 


modern modes, as to loſe all its original 


grades, and even that neceſſary qualification 
of all ornaments, Fitneſs and Propriety. A 
French Tragedy is a tiſſue of declamations, 


and laboured recitals of the cataſtrophe, 
by which the ſpirit of the Drama is greatly 
weakened and enervated, and the theatrical 


piece is deprived of that peculiar influence 
over the mind, which it derives from the 


822 ip Bee 42 4 
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PA irritant mins dai per aurem, 
Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta abi, 4 qua— 
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The bulnef of the 1 is to excite 
ſym- 
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ſympathy; and its effect on the ſpectator 
depends on ſuch a juſtneſs of imitation, as 


ſhall cauſe, to a certain degtee, the fame 
paſſions and affections, as if hat was ex- 
hibited was real. We have obſerved narra- 


tive imitation to be too faint and feeble a 


means to excite paſſion: declamation; fill 
worſe, plays idly on the ſurface of the 
ſubject, and makes the Poet, who ſhonld 


be concealed in the action, viſible to the 
ſpectator. In many works of art, our 
pleaſure ariſes from a reflection on the art 
itſelf; and in a compariſon, drawn by the 


mind, between the original and the copy 
before us. But here the Art and the Artiſt 


muſt not appear; for, as often as vre recur. 
to the Poet, ſo often our ſympathy with the 


Action on the Stage is ſuſpended; The 
pompous declamations of the French Theatre 


are mere rhetorical flouriſhes, ſuch as an 
unintereſted perſon might make on the ſtate 


of the perſons in the drama. They aſſume 


the office of the Spectator by expreſſing his 
feelings, ' inſtead of conveying to us the 


ſtrong emotions and ſenſations of the perſons 


C under 
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under the preſſure of diſtreſs. Experience 
informs us, that even the inarticulate groans 
and involuntary convulſions of a creature 
in agonies, affect us much more, than any 
eloquent and elaborate deſcription of its 
ſituation, delivered in the propereſt words, 
and moſt ſignificant geſtures. Our pity is 
attendant on the paſſion of the unhappy 
perſon, and on his own ſenſe of his misfor- 
tunes. From deſcription, from the report 
of a Spectator, we may make ſome conjecture 
of his internal ſtate of mind, and ſo far we 
-ſhall be moved: but the direct and imme- 
diate way to the heart is by the Sufferer's ex- 
preſſion of his paſſion. As there may be 
ſome obſcurity in what J have ſaid on this 
ſubject, I will endeavour to . the 


doctrine by examples. 


b in his admirable Tragedy of 
CEdipus Coloneus, makes CEdipusexpoſtulate 
with his undutiful ſon. The injured parent 
expoſes the enormity of filial diſobedience ; 
ſets forth the duties of this relation in a very 
ſtrong : and lively manner ; but it is only by 

4 - the 
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the alas with which he ſpeaks of 
them, and the imprecations he utters againſt 
the delinquent ſon, that we ean gueſs at the 
violence of his emotions; therefore he ex- 
cites more indignation at the conduct of 
Polynices, than ſympathy with his own 
ſorrow ; of which we can judge only as 
Spectators: for he has explained to us merely 
the external duties and relations of Parent 
and Child. The pangs of paternal tender- 
neſs, thus wounded, are more pathetically 
expreſſed by King Lear, who leaves out 
whatever of this enormity is equally ſenſible | 
to the ſpectator, and immediately expoſes to 
us his own internal feelings, when, in the 
bitterneſs of his ſoul, curſing his e | 
offspring, he Ale, 
That ſhe may feel, | 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it i, 
To have a thankleſs child. 


By this we perceive, how deeply paternal 
affection is wounded by filial ingratitude. 


a ä In 


- = | 
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In the play of King John, the legate offers 
many arguments of conſolation to Conſtance, 
on the loſs of Arthur; they appear, to the 
Spectator, reaſonable, till ſhe ſo ſtrongly ex- 
preſſes the peculiar tenderneſs of maternal 


love, by anſwering, 
He ſpeaks to me that never had a ſon. 


One might be made to conceive, in ſome 

degree, the horrors' of a murderer, under 
whoſe Knife the bleeding victim is expiring 
in agonies, by a deſcription of the unhappy 
object; but how fully, and how forcibly 
is the conſciouſneſs of guilt expreſſed by 
Macbeth, when, ſpeaking of the o 
who lay near Duncan, he ſays, 


Macsern. 
One ery'd, God bleſs us! and Amen the other; 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands, 
Liſtening their fear. I could not ſay, Amen, 
When they did ſay, God bleſs us ! 


hs 1 


Theſe: 
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Theſe expreſſions open to us the internal 
ſtate of the perſons intereſted, and never fail 
to command our ſympathy. Shakeſpear 
ſems to have had the art of the Derviſe, 
in the Arabian tales, who could throw his 
ſoul into the body of another man, and be 
at once poſſeſſed of his ſentiments, adopt 
his paſſions, and riſe to all the functions and 
feelings of his ſituation, 


Shakeſpear was born in a rank of tis. in 
which men indulge themſelves in a free ex- 


preſſion of their paſſions, with little regard 


to exterior appearance. This perhaps made 
him more acquainted with the movements 
of the heart and leſs knowing or obſervant 
of outward forms: againſt the one he often 
offends, he very rarely miſrepreſents the 
other. The French tragedians, on the con- 
trary, attend not to the nature of tlie Man, 
whom they cepreſent, but to the decorums 
of his Rank: ſo that their beſt tragedies are 
made ridiculous, by changing the condition 
of the perſons of the drama; which could 
| C2 not 
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not be ſo eaſily effected, if they ſpoke the 
language of paſſion, which in all ranks of 
men is much alike. This kind of exterior 
repreſentation falls intirely ſhort of the in- 
tention of the Drama: and indeed many 
Plays are little more than Poems rehearſed; 
and the theatrical decorations are uſed rather 
to improve the Spectacle, than to aſſiſt the 
Drama, of which the Poet remains the appa- 
rent hero. We are told by a French Critie, 
that the great pleaſure of their audience 
ariſes from a reflection on the difficulty of 
rhyming in that language.—If that be the 
caſe, it is plain neither the French Tragedians 
endeavour at, nor their Audience expect from 
them, the true perfections of Drama. For, 
by the ſame rule, if Hercules was repre - 
ſented under the difficulties of performing 
any of the tafks enjoined by Euryſtheus, 
the attention of the Audience would not be 
engaged ſo much to the means by which he 
atchieved his heroic labours, as to the ſweat 
and toil of the Poet in his cloſet, in aſſorting 
male and female chymes. We have already 
remarked, that the more we revert from the 
Stage 


iii 8 
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Stage to the Poet, the leſs we ſhall be affected 
by what is ated ; and therefore if the diffi- 
culty of rhyme, and its apparent difference- 
from the common language of dialogue, be 
ſuch; as continually to ſet the Art and the 
Artiſt before our eyes, the ſpecific merit of, 
a piece intended to conceal the Poet, and re - 


preſent certain perſons and events, does not, 


in any degree, exiſt in fuch compoſitions. 


| Sophocles certainly unfolds the fatal myſtery. 
of the birth of &᷑dipus with great art: but 


our intereſt in the play ariſes not from re- 
flection on the conduct of the Poet, but is 


the effect of his making us alternately hope 


and fear 'for this guiltleſs, unhappy man. 
We wait with trembling expectation for the 


anſwer of the Oracle, and for the teſtimony 


of Phorbas, becauſe we imagine that the 
deſtiny of CEdipus, and the fate of Thebes, 
depend on them; if we conſidered it 
merely as the contrivance of the Poet, we 
ſhould be as unconcerned at the unravelling 


of the plot, as about the ex une of a 
riddle. 


0 4 1 
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The affectation of elaborate art is certainly 
among the falſe refinements of the modern 
Stage. The firſt maſters in theatrical re- 
preſentations made uſe of a diction, which 
united the harmony of verſe to the eaſy and 
natural air of proſe, and was ſuited to the 
movement and buſtle of Action, being con- 
ſidered only as ſubſervient to the Fable, and 
not as the principal object of the Poet or the 
Audience. 


The firſt endeavour of the Poet ſnould be 
to touch the heart, the next to mend it. 
What would the ancients ſay, w. who would 
not ſuffer even the inarticulate ſounds of 
muſic to utter tones that might enervate the 
mind, if they could hear the ſtage, from 
whence iſſued precepts that awakened the 
Magiſtrate, animated the Chief, and im- 
proved the Citizen, now giving leſſons of 
Love; and the dramatic art, no longer at- 
tempting to purge the paſſions by Pity and 
Terror, but by falſe delicacy diveſted of its 
ch and diverted from its end, melting 

away 
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away in the ſtrains of Elegy and Eclogue? 
May we not venture to affirm ſuch refine. 
ments to be rather abuſe and degeneracy, 
than advances towards perfection? Theſe 
Poets have plainly neglected the moral ends 
which were the object of the Drama; and 
the manner of conducting their Tragedy 
ſeems no leſs a deviation from that which the 
great Poets practiſed, and the beſt Critics 
taught. If they have avoided monſtrous 
errors and abſurdities, it is 'but the com- 
mon privilege of Mediocrity to do fo; 
but let not Mediocrity aſſume the airs and 
preſumption of Excellence and Perfection, 
nor pretend to obtrude on others, as 
rules, any fantaſtical forms which affec- 
tation or faſhion may have impoſed on 
them. | 


1 E be denied, but there ſhould be 
ſome complaiſance to the change of manners 
and opinions. Our Delicacy would be juſtly 
offended, if the loud groans and nauſeous 
wounds of Philoctetes were imitated on the 
. but would Good ſenſe be leſs of- 

ended, 
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fended, if, in the conduct of the play, his 
- fierce reſentments of his wrongs; the noble 
frankneſs of the ſon of - Achilles, and the 
crafty wiles of Ulyſſes, which are fo finely 
exhibited in the Tragedy of Sophocles, and 
ſo deeply intereſt us in the diſpute for tlie 
artows, were all neglected, in order to en- 
gage our attention to ſome love- ſcenes be- 
_ tween Neoptolemus, and a fair nymph of 
Lemnos? Would the Poet be excuſed- by 
pleading the effeminacy and gallantry of 
an audienee, who would not endure fo un- 
pleaſing: an object as a wounded man, nor 
attend to any conteſt but about a heart? In 
ſuch a country the lyre ſhould warble 
melting ſtrains: but let not example teach 
us to fetter the energy, and enervate the 
noble powers of the Britiſh muſe, and of a 
language fit to expreſs ſublimer ſentiments. 
The bleeding, ſightleſs eyes of  CEdipus are 
objects of too great horror for the ſpectator ; 
but is not 'Theſeus, in the midſt of plagues 
and famine, adoring les beaux yeux of the 
princeſs Diree as much an object of ridi- 
eue? 


Fine 
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Fine dialogues. of love, interwovem wie 
a tale of inceſt and murder, would not have 
been endured in any neee taſte 
had not been abſolutely pe 


Voltaire has the candor to own, this is a bad 1 
Tragedy ; but Corneille tells us, it was his 
good fortune to find it the general opinion, 
that none of his pieces was compoſed with 
more art; ſo little was the dramatic art un- 
derſtood in the polite court of Louis XIV. 
The Edipus of Corneille is ſo far below 
criticiſm, that I ſhould not have taken any 
notice of it but as it was neceſſary to bring 
a a ſtrong; proof of IP of taſte: in 
thoſe times. 


Mr. Voltaire has endeavoured to convince 
his countrymen, that the metaphyſics of love, 
and the ſophiſtry of politics, are not adapted 
to the Theatre: but hedurſtnot bring the ſtory 


of Edipus on the Stage without the addition 


of xlove-intrigue ; and Philoctetes, the com- 
en of Hercules, is introduced fighing 
for 


2 
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for the autumnal charms of Jocaſta.— 
One may ſurely ſay with her, 
| JocasTa. 
D'un lien charmant le ſoin tendre & timide - 
Ne dut point occuper le ſucceſſeur d Aleide. 


Tragedy thus converted into mere amo- 
rous ditty, drops all the ends of her inſti- 
tution, which were, ſays Sir P. Sydney *, 
* to open the greateſt wounds, and to ſhew - 
t forth the ulcers that are covered with 
te tiſſue; to make kings fear to be tyrants, 
* tyrants to manifeſt their tyrannical hu- 
% mours; that ſtirring the effects of admi, 
ration and commiſeration, teacheth the 

« uncertainty of this world, and upon how 
* weak foundations gilded roofs are build- 
ed; that maketh us know, qui ſceptra 
* {xyus duro imperio regit, timet timentes, 
« metus in autorem redit.” The example 
to the great; the warnings to the people ; 
all high and public precepts are neglected ; 

and by making the intereſt of the play turn 


e Defence of Poeſy. 


upon 
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upon the paſſion of Love, to which the man, 
the prince, the hero, is made to ſacriſice 
every other conſideration, even private morals 
are corrupted. Of this we ſhall be perfectly 
convinced, if we compare the conduct and 
ſentiments of Theſeus, and of the unfortu- 
nate daughter of Jocaſta, in Antigone, and 
¶Edipus Coloneus, with the Theſeus and 
Dirce of Corneille; where the enamoured 
pair diſclaim all other regards and duties, 
human and divine, for the character of mere 
Lovers. In this play, great violence is done 
to the character of the perſons, to which 
Horace, and all good critics, preſcribe a 
moſt exact adherence. And though the 
Romans, who had conquered all other nati- 
ons had the beſt right to prefer their own 
manners, and deſpiſe thoſe of other countries, 
yet their critics inculcated the neceſlity of 
imitating thoſe of the people repreſented. . 


The French Tragedians not only deviate 
from the character of the Individual repre- 
ſented, but even from the general character 

of the 5 and Country. Theſeus and 
e 
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Achilles are not only unlike to Theſeus and 
Achilles, but they are not Greeks.' Sopho- 
cles and Euripides never introduce a hero 
who had appeared in the Iliad or Odyſſay, 
without a ſtrict attention, to malcigg him act 
ſuitably to the opinion conceived of him 
from thoſe epic Poems. When Ulyfles, in 
the tragedy of Hecuba, comes to demand 
Polixena to be facrificed, how admirably is 
his conduct ſuited to our conceptions of him 
He is cold, prudent, deaf to pity, blind to 
beauty, and to be moved only by conſidera- 
tion of the public weal. See him in the 
Tphigenia of Racine, on a ſimilar occaſion, 
where he tells Agamemnon, be it ready 70 cry, 
je ſuis pret de pleu reer 

and examine whether there appears any 
thing of Ulyſſes upon the Stage, but his 
Name. Nor is there a greater reſemblance 
between the French and Greek Achilles. 
Euripides paints him with a peculiar frank- 
neſs and. warmth of character, abhorrent of 


. fraud, and highly provoked when he diſcovers 


his name has been uſed in a deceit. When 


he. ſees Iphigenia 6 the good of her 


- 
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ſures of life, he is then ſtruck with ſenti- 
ments ſo ſuitable to the greatneſs of his own 
mind ; and, in the ſtyle of a here and a 
Greek, expreſſes how glad he ſhould have 
been of ſuch a bride. The Achilles of Ra- 


cine is not diſtinguiſhed from any young 
lover of ſpirit; yet this is one of the 1. 
French tragedies. | 


It is uſual to dit Corneille with 
having added dignity to the Romans; and 
he has undoubtedly given them a certain 
trained elevation of ſentiment and expreſſion, 
which has perhaps a theatrical greatneſs : but 
this is not Roman dignity, nor ſuitable to . 
the character of republicans ; for, as the 
excellent Biſhop of Cambray obſerves &, hiſ- 
tory repreſents the Romans great and high in 
Sentiment, but ſimple, m modeſt, natural in 
Words, and very unlike the bombaſt, turgid 
heroes of romance. A great man, ſays he, does 5 
not declaim in the tone of the Theatre, his 

expreſſions in converſation are juſt and ſtrong: 
ls * aun ſur Eloquence, .. 


. 5 
1 1 


\ 
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he utters nothing low, nor any thing pompous. 
Auguſtus Cæſar, repreſented to a'barbarous 
audience, would command more reſpe&, if 
ſeated on the Mogul's golden throne, ſpark- 
ling with gems; than in the curule chair, 
to which power, not pomp, gave dignity. 
It is a degree of barbariſm to afcribe noble- 
neſs of mind to arrogance of phraſe, or inſo- 
lence of manners. There 1s a certain ex- 
preſſion of ſtyle and behaviour which verges 
towards barbariſm; a ſtate to which we may 
approach by roads that riſe, as well as by 
thoſe that fall. An European monarch would 
think it as unbecoming him to be ſtyled 
light of the world, glory of nations, and by 
the ſwelling titles aſſumed by the Aſiatic 
princes, as to be called the tamer of horſes, 
or the ſwift-footed, like the heroes 6f 
Homer. | 
Pere Brumoy ſeems to be very ſenſible of 
Corneille's miſrepreſentation of the Roman 
character, though he ſpeaks of it in all the 
ambiguity of language which prudenee could 
_ ſuggeſt, to one who was thwarting a natio- 
Fe ma 


a 
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nal opinich F. He talks of n eme. 


de fer in che Romiatis, and aſks, ff chey ate 


of this globe, of ſpirits of à ſuperiof world? © 
Tue Becks of Rating} ſays he, ard not 
indeed of that univerſe, Whith belongec Gry 


to Corneille ; but {oil dent pleaſure doe 


he make us behold durſelves in tlie Feine 
he preſents to us! and G agrecaBly-would' 
the heroes of antiquity' be ſurpriſed to find 


themſelves adorned by new manners, not 
indchd "Bike thelt oil bir: which"Fer d 
not miſbecome them! oY 6 181870 net 
15 ot 5 * 40 29 it! 0 1 th ty 
140 can hardly be fuf 2 that 4 Clikie. of 
Pere Bramoy's taſte" id not meant 0 bot 


vey an oblique cenſure in theſe obſervations.” þ 


TheTtagie Poet is not tb let his Pegifits, ike 
the Hippogriffe of Aſtolpho, cart) Mi to 
the moon; he is to repreſent tnen fucli oe 


they were; ahd, indeed; when para 
and manners do not agree, great i 


prietler ai Fetfelf Iefedibility eule. Fs 
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manners ſhould-accompanytit. A ſuperficial 


decorum, is kept, up. if Agamemnon appears. 
agreat,chief.; but be, ſhould bea Greek 
chief too, if he. is to,fagrifice. his daughter 
to Diaga. The; fame magnanimity off ſen- 
timent, might certainly, have been found in 
Quſtavꝑs Adolphus, anch in other generals 
but then how monſtrous would appear the; 
great anden, he J 20 17 


3 


If, Shakeſpear had nat. preſerved tha Ro- 
man ner and ſentiments, in- his play 
of the Death of Julius Cæſar, we ſhould 
haveabborred Brutus aß an- Aſſafſin, who, by 
this artiice. appears a Tyrannicide:; and had; 
not, M, Addiſon made... Catg,a,Þ atriot, | 
agg digg to; the Roman, mode, we, Haul 

think, he Mas mad. for, killing himſelf be- 
caply Gelar, was, aer ih 
Rees „ ohni bas z yer: 


pert 1 108 013 ONE ba 
It i is ; difficult 4 to ann 
paſſions, without adopting, for the time, his 


opinions, cuſtoms, ang prejudiees ; but it is 
certainly neceſſary to exhibit. the man as 
(7 ſtrongly 


2 


wo Go ww — _ 
ner 
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ſtrongly tinctured with thoſe prejudices and 
8 as poſſible. i 


| Fo all but ſuperficial Critic als It 
not appear as ridiculous to ſee Theſeus and 
Achilles wear French mariners, as a French 
dreſs? A little reflection would ſhew it is 
more fo : for there are relations between 
| ſentiments and manners, and none between 
ſentiments and dreſs. A 
It is ſtrange that Painters, who ate to 
give the mute inanimate figure, are required 
to be rigid obſervers of the Coſtumi, and the 
dramatic Poet who is to imitate ſentiment, 
diſcourſe, and action, ſhould be allowed to 
OT them, 
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Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Græca 
Auſt deſerere, et celebrare domeſtica facta. 
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a Kost Drithas Shaka; reh 
1 be Mfingannes by the nene 6f His 
Tiſtöfids, beitig bf An Srigitril Kind acid pe- 
culiar Conſtruktion, Uhdbt comme dicht Aft 
rules, Wifch ate pribf Ab "their Exiſtenes. 
The emos bf the Crltic, in regard 16 Poetry, 
is like that bf the G7 haties dh Refſetls 
ncian in reſpect to Language: 1119 their 
buiitiels to flew Why Rich ard ſich" rriddes 
of ſpeeckt are proper and Frabefüf, 76tKers 
improper and ungracefil* bur they 5. 
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the Tragedies of Eſchylus, Sophocles, &o, 
Had that great Critic ſeen a play fo faſhioned 
on the chronicles of his country, thus repre- 
ſentative of the manners of the times, and 
of the charaiery of the moſt illufriqps per- 
ſons concerned in a ſeries of important events, 
perhaps he would have eſteemed ſuch a fort 
of Drama well wortli his attention, asl uery | 
peculiarly adapted to thoſe ends, which the 
| Grecian Philoſophers propoſed in popular 
entertainments. If it be the; chief 
Hiſtory, that it teaches;Philaſophy,(by Ex- 
ample, this ſpecies of, Hiſtory muſt be al 
lowed to be the beſt, preceptor,. The. gata 
ſtraphe of theſe plays; is not derived from a 
Vain and idle fable of the wrath of, Juno, or 
of the revenge of flighted Bacchug z nor is a 
man repreſented entangled in the, web off 
Fate, from which his Virtues and his Dęities 
cannot extricate him: but here we are ad- 
moniſbed to obſerve the  canſequences of 


manners, the paſſions and their conſequences, 


ere ppenly expoſed and immediately united; 


the 
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the force and luſtre of poetical language j 7 
with the weight and authority of Hit 
to impreſs the motub- leſſbn off the hare 


The-Poet colledts; as it were, into 4 fools 


thoſe truths, whiehilie-(Gatterediti heh 
fuſe volume of the Hiſtorian,an@lihHes the 
flame of virtue, while he ſhews Ae miſtrics - 
and calamitics of vice; mov 2d ot ee Noto 
1110 fsb tit bog gibt 10 noffequtT 


15 The common intereſti of humanity'inkke 
hr attentine to- Gery Roty!' Wal his Yi al, 
gf reality but we are more affected if we 
know it to be true; and the intereſt is fill 
heightened if we have any relation to the 


Percy, engages us much more char Achilles 


or any Grecian hero;' "Phe people) fr c Jak 
ofe/ theſe -public)entertdinments* ould” be 


chiefly intended, know'the bitile of Shrew! 


bury to be a Fact: they are informed off 


what has paſſed on the banks of the Severn; 


perſons ebnberned. Dur noble 38 


all that happehrd du ths dere of iche Ses. 


mander has, to thei," ehe appeatanee of 
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of individuals, oſton atiſe from their pecaliar 
diſpoſitions, cuſtoms, -prejutdioes, and! vices, 
theſe, home+born Dræiilas lare excelbently cal 
culated tp correct them I Tlie Grteian that 
gedies are o muh aſtahliſned on their ]. 
thology as to be very improper-oncoat: tage. 
The paſſion of Phædra and the death of Hip- 
polytus, oecaſioned by the interpuſitibm of 
Venus and Neptune, wear the apparent marlet 
eee when ove and belag whe | 
| 1 1 91913 „ i won 
a> e nog vas Sa ow i bonordge val 
The nature, 8 
Lops: to the extenſwe talents of Shakeſpear. 
He had an uncomtnon felicity in Palnting 
Manners, and developing Characters, which 
he, could. emplay with peculiar grace and 
propriety, when he exhibited the Chiefs in 
our civil wars. The great Earl of Warwick, 
Cardinal Beaufort: Hutaphrey Duke of 
Glauceſter, the renowned Hotſpur, wore 
very intereſting objects to their countrymen. 
Whatever thewed them in a ſtrong light, 


25 and 


and repreſented them with ſentiments and 


mannats 4greeable to Age hiſtoricgl hate 
ters and 40 thaks thing Fommqon fame.had , 
divulgedib6. theme! malt, hays; eng HREN the 
PEW aun yn = wh 
un of: his-Ireaginetient Fam WOAIGA 
rn modi it tha: try afiſe · 
We aue afftcded by the Cataſophe, of a 
Stranger, v lament ihe deſtiny of an Mr 
pus, and the misfortunes. f, an-Heguba;. but 
the little poenliarities af a character touch us 
only whera we hays forms. neargr, affinity ta 
the patſans than the common xolgtiqg of hu⸗ 
manity ai her. unleſe we ere particular ly Ach 
quointed with. the original chargcher, gad 
Gel diſtinguithing mast hs the meriz of 
beightening dhe xeſamblance, and agimating 
n een ng 54 o a8 bend 22007. dl ei ud | 
it act tv baia zie J 
* — to Sonß den Shake ſpear only 
e Poet ; but. he is certainly. one 
the greateſt; Meral Philoſophersizhat ever 
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rey peſo ——— inter- 


otras from — in action : 
which every agar fin 
che inbatiable practice of our author; and 


when” he introduces a @ general maxim, it 
ſeeint forced from him by dhe ocedſidn. Av 


but is ſo e. as to be an uſ#ful paſſage 
very naturally united with the ſtory. The 
inſtances of this are ſo frequent, as to occur 
almoſt in every” ſcene of lis belt plays. But 
leſt 1 hold be miſunderſtood, I will quote 
one from the ſecond part of Henry IV. 
hs the general maxim is, that 


An 
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An habitation giddy and unſure rn” tut 
HHathd he that buildeth on the yulgar, ere 10% 
294410 arty fi nt 7117 Yor"! 10 Hr 2x4” fin 

OM N Yor 11 491 Let u n 10 25195q! 


© ada our arms 3007 Vail? 


| + The commonwealth is ſtex of their qmn choioe 2 
Theit over ein Joverbath are. - atoln bas 
An habitatipn, giddy and unſu¹re e fic; 

Hab be wat bulldeth on the-vulgar heath, 1, uff. 


On thou fond many! with what Iqud applauſes (Hh | 


 Did'ft chqu beat heay'n with bleGag Bolingbroke, 
Before he ae what cbou wor n Waben 


5 Ako ele 6248; ' den, 
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bon, beafy'febder, art lo full of bn +1! | 


LU 


16781 pre or thyfelf to calt hm vp. 

F 80, h thei common dog, didit n e 
Thuy gluttby boſom of the royal Richerd, 11 
And now thou would ſt gat thy dead vit ub, 


And howbſt to dd it.) What @uſtin thats tiger? 


They thas when Richard liv'd would hep bin: die, 
Are now become enamour d on his grano 0 10 


Thou that throw d ſt duſt upon his goodly head, 
Tm Nieminen» Im, 1/1] 
Aſter the admixed heels of Bolingbroke, Abe: 


5 Cry' no.. O earth, yield us Wet bun. 75 
And take thou this. 
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by 00% Mutec. baba. 
| n Dig bg moils: ack aA: 
— frequent 
in this kind of Druma than in the other 


ſpecies of Tragedy, where, if not very ſhort, 


they teaze the ſpectator, whoſe mind is in- 
tent upon, und iĩmpatient for the wataſtrophe; 
and unleſs they ariſe noeeſſurily out of the 
circumſtances the perſon is in, they appear 
unnaturel. For in the preſſure of extreme 


diſtreſb a perſon 18 intent only on himſelf, 
and on the preſent exigenee. Phe various 


intexeſts and characters in theſe hiſtorical 

plays imd the mixture of the comic weaken 
the operations of pity and terror, but in- 
troduce warious oppbrtunities of chnveying 


morat anHHαꝗaſt, as boeafion is given 5 


a variety ef feflectiens and obſeiyations, 
more uſeful in eommofi He thanthofe drawn 
fror te conditions of kings and heroes, 
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chere ure ports e various talents, and 


_ readers ef vuridus taſtes, one would rather 
wWiſk alls the feld 3 be free 
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ant perſbns greafIy ſuperior to us by nature 


. 0 


and: openirtd) men bf. as 
prouchavdl tynannicaliſpirit of critlei n ſiould® 
controul us in thertiſe uf any of tem: Thoſe” 
vhich wer ſnould haue judged maſti barten, 
have bronght-foetiprioble productions, When * 
e by:anable:hand ion 
0 lin 26 o 9m Ned 55 
Even bfeity Hoe haoplodhichdlihe gab 
lime; and the wild regions of Romatie@have- 
ſomatirges'iyicldet) gta agar; 
menten derdo bed drow 21903 URS 10 
- 4} 208. 2 0b noi Singens 5. 
To vrriterca Perfect tingodyn a oetuſt 
be poſſeſſochiof the Nathetic or the Suhlims; 
or perhaps to attaim the utmoſt / excllenetrt, 
muſt, byſa more unedmmon felicityp bo able 
to give the Sublime the finoſt xourhies! of 
paſſioncand, tendernaſa, and to Sn 
the diguity ofrthe Sublime: The ſtrai 
a; moderate for! able. genius eee 
duous-tafks,: has. produbed the moſtrabſutd 
bombaſti cand cht moſt ꝓitiable nonſehſe ttiat 
has evet bern conceiutd i Auiſtatle' & rules 
like, Ulyſſes':bowy: ave held fbrch“es all be- i 
tenders to.[Tragedyy who as unfortutiateeas 
Fenelope 8 
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64 On the HismonCAT URANHI. 
Penelope a. ſuitorst only betray: their -weak- 
neſs, by, an attempt ſapetior to theit ſtrength, 8 
or ili adapted:to their faculties. Whyiſhould 
not, Poetry, in all her different forms; claim 
the fame indulgence s her ſiſter art? The 
niceſt connoiſſeurs in painting haye applaud- 5 
ed every maſter, who has juſtly copied 
nature. Had Michael. Angelos bold pencil 
been dedieatedi to drawing the Gtaces, or 
Rembrandt'stotracetheſoftbewitching/{mile . 
of Venus, their works had probably proved: 
very contemptible. Faſhion does not ſo 
eaſilyũmpoſe on du ſtnſes, as it miſleads our 
judgment. Truth of Deſign, and natural 
colouting, will always pleaſe the eye; we 
apptal not here to any ſet of rules: but in an 
imitativeart we tequire only juſt imitation, 
with a certain freedom .and energy, which is 
always, neeeſſary to form a compleat! reſem- 
blance to the pattern, which is borrowed 
from nature. I will own, the figures of 
gods, and- goddeſſes, graceful nymphe, and 
beautiful Cupids, are finer ſubjects for the 
pencil, than ordinaty human forms; yet if 
1 the. painter imparis to theſe 2 pans 


Nee to 


* 
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to celebrated perſbnsg throws? theth 1 
their” Proper attitudes; nd ves & faithful 
copy of the Coſtutnt of ther ag n 


county, hid work Will ekkate ſemfuHone 


of a differehtſ but mot ſeſd my _ 


Critic, - E nd plefcrb the Poet or 8 Fm 
faireſt idea to the varidus arid exteniſſye merits 
n Wr N r Beni 
Oo 5 fi ew; in eee, 
Mount great is ro gend deres 
ſet of artiſts, who'arg to give only copies of 


copies. |” The treaſures ef nature abe ines 
hauſtible; as well in moral as imp eat 
ſubzectst: The tabemts ef Shakelpent wers 
univerfal, his penett mind een 
all chargQers ; anch 4s Mr. Pop 

him, he was not more à maſter of olr 


meme than of er enk. 


Boge ra #60917 bas ein io 
nie Sd Dag Aer Tr 1149 EIT 9 57 


One cannot wonder, that endued with 0 
r great 


1 
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great and various powers, he broke 3 
the barriers that had beſore conßnęd the 
dramatic writers to the regionꝭ i of eomedy, 
onotragedy-; Hs perceived. the; fertility, of 
the;ſhbjes- at · ay between: the dN ex- 


treams ; de ſawe that in the, hiſtorical play 
he eonldirepreſent:the 


manners of the whole 
people, give. che general tamper of the times, | 
and:bring.1n vie w the incidents.thatoaffected 
the common» fate of his country. The 
Gpthie-muſe had a rude ſpirit of liberty, and 
delighted in painting popular tumults, the 
progreſs of civil wars, and the revolutions 
of. goyernment, rather than _a., cataſtrophe 
within che walls of a palace. At the time 
he wrote: the wars of, the Houſes, of. Vork 
and Lancaſter were freſn in mens minds. 
They had received ithe tale from ſome Neſtor 
in theit family, or neighbourhood, who had 
— battle, he related. Every ſpecta· 
tor's affections were ranged under the white 
or red Raſe, in whoſe contentions ſome had 
loſt their parents and friends, others had 
gained eſtabliſhments and honours. 


FEA - . 
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261. O eM 25151601713 aan 4: 


Ar the ſhdticerm is it te Ok 
tragedfars ad to Chüſe that heroes fem 
the works of the poets, who hid" fi 
wars of Troy "and the "Argoriautic*e ag 
non, wete il) in greater "forc#"wirh dur" 
countrymiah to take His fubjebts from tte 
hiſtoty and traditions er üg ribs" recent” | 
mr rt in which the ſpettitor was in- 
formed and intereſted more perſonally aid: 
locally. There was not a family fo low, 
that had not had ſome ef its branches torn 
off in the'ftofins of theſe inteſtine comme» 
tions : nor A valley ſo happity*r retired; that 

at ſoine time, the foot of Boge paces bad 
Bruird Ber Hot vets.” In theſe characters the 
rudeſt peafant read the fa "hiſtory" of his” 
country while the bettet fort were infotthedl 
of the moſt minute circumſtances by out? 
chronicles. The tragedians who took their 
ſubjects from Homer, had all the advantage 
a painter would have, who was to draw : 5 
picture from a ſtatue of -Phidias' or Praxi- 


teles. Poor Shakefpear from the wooden 
La E 2 1 


68 On tbe HisTORICAL DRAMA. 
images in our mean chronicles was to form 


his portraits. What judgment was there in 
diſcovering, that by moulding them to an 
exact reſemblance he ſhould engage and 
pleaſe l And what diſcernment and pene- 
tration into characters, and what, amazing 
ſein in moral painting, to, be able, from 
ſuch uncouth models, to — forth not only 
a perfect, but, when een e A, 
Snare Ae 50, Din Unmn Foctricht 


. 
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"The patterns from, whence he — were 
not only void of poetical ſpirit and ornament, 
but alſo of all hiſtorical, digqity. The, 
hiſtories of cheſe times were a mere heap of 
rude undigeſted annals, coarſe im their ſtyle, 
and crouded with trivial anecdotes. No 
Tacitus had inveſtigated the obliquities of 
our ſtateſmen, or by diving into the pro- 
found ſecrets of policy had dragged into 
| light, the latent motives, the ſecret machi- 
nations of our politicians: yet how does 
he enter into the deepeſt myſteries of 
Nate l There cannot. be A e proof of 
crit 8 24 the 


4 
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che ſuperiority of his genius ove over the hiſto- 
rians of the times Wie the dem in- 
ſtance, RE TITTIES. 1225 O64 eee e; 
Avon og Mae dug d 
The — Sir Thomas dan. in his 
hiſtory of Crook d-Back Richard, tells, 
with the garrulity f an old nutſe, the 
current ſtories of this king's deformity, and 
the monſtrous appearances” of his infancy, 
which he ſeems with ſu perſtitious credulity 
to believe, to have been the omens and prog- 
noſtics of his future villany. Shakeſpear, 
with a more philoſophic turn of mind, con- 
ſiders them, not as preſaging, but as in- 


ſtigating his cruel ambition, ' and finely 


accounts in the following ſpeeches for the 
aſperity of his temper, and his fierce and 
unmitigated deſire of dominion, from his 
being by his perſon diſqualified for the 
ſofter r 80 of Ry $01 | 
*  GLovcEesTER, 
Well, ſhy there is no kingdom then for Richard 
What other pleaſure can the world afford? 


I'll make my heaven on a lady's lap; 
| ) E 3 And 
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* e mp body GAY enn ee 


s with my word: 6 00 og 
0 miſerable thought | and more unlikely, 
Than to accompliſh twenty golden crowns. 
Why, love feet: mein ay mother's womby 
And, for Iſhoyld not deal in her. ſoft laws, | 
- he did corrupt Frail nature with ſome bribe | 

To ſhrink my arm like to a wither d farub ; n 
„Temke; an envious mountain on my . 

* Where ſits deformity to mock. my body; 

To ſhape my legs of an uneven ſize ;.., 

7 ce diſproportion me in. every part: 

„ire to a chaos, or unlick d bear-whelp | 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. 
And am I then a man to be deloy d? 24171 
05 monſtrous fault to harbour ſuch a i Lo 
Then ſince the world affords no joy to me, 
Fj | Butts command, to check, to o 'er-bear ſuch 
91. As are of better perſon than myſelf zi. d 5 nia 
PI make my heav'n to dream uponttbg crown,” 
And while I live to account this world but „ 
Until the miſhap'd trunk that bears this head! , 
Be 1 rqund n with a glorious crowns; 
Len VI. Act. 3d, nw 95 


GLOUCESTER. 


On amm 0 TR. 
A855 SrouerarE n. . Atubsdt | 
2 neee ad and the a. 

On Jeſos bleſs us, he is bom wiln tbath ! 01 [3507103 
And ſo I was; which plainly/ſignified. 150 219 7 
That Iſhonldfriarly and bitey; and play the dog ts”! | 
- Thien fince the heay'ns have ſhap'd my body {6;'': 4 

Let Hell make'crook'd my mind t/anſwer' it. 
I T have no brother, I am lite ho brother 
- And that w6td; love, which Sor wa; 
Be reſident in men like one ari6thet,, Ot 7 
And not jn me: I am myſelf Alone. 
+7: 1) [Hetry VI. Act ch; Scene 7th. 

Our author, by following-minutely/ the 
chronicles of the times, has embarraſſed his 
drama's with too great a number of perſons 
and events. The hurley- burley of - theſe 
plays recommended them to a rude illiterate 
audience, who, as he fays, loved a noiſe of 
targets. His poverty, and the low condition 
of the ſtage (which at that time was not 
frequented by perſons © of rank) obliged h him 
to this complalſance; and tiafortunately he 
had not been tutored by any rules of art, or 
informed by dequaintince with juſt and 8. 

gular drama's. Even the politer ſort by 

E 4 reading 
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reading books of hivalry; which were the 
polite literature of the times, were" accuſ- 
tomed to bold adventures and achievements. 
In our northern climates heroic adventures 
pleaſed more than the gallant dialogue, 
where love and honour diſpute with all the 
ſophiſtry of the ſchools, and one knows 
not when the conteſt would end, if heral- 
dy, did not ſtep in and decide che point, as 
in the 1 of the Infants: in the Cid. 


L'InFANTE. 22 11 Hi Jon bf. 
＋ W encor, reſpect de ma FR 
Vi feis un erimęe de mes fun 00 


T'gcouterai: je, amour, dont la doyce bee 
en ce her tyran fait rebeller mes veeux 125 
Pauvre princeſſe, auquel des deunn = 
Dois-tu priter obèiſſante! ? GT — 
+Rodrigue, ta valeur te rend AA moi; 
Miais pour etre vaillant tu fies per fla de 11. | 
Jon 28v} om! 3607 10 fai h be., Se, 
ick 55110 0 = ) 2114 q vid bg | 
: Jer i is this ryle, 88 K er n . 
only. the ſon of a king, a mere Spaniſh punto; 
9p ſhall bear 2 hn virgins, gaugh- 
vd not w1roq ad 97 eth 1488 
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ters "or Lyſander, * ſpeaking the fame | | 
language? ab ru snnorf' "Hin 1 1 * ind 16) 


12 ꝗ U _ 3:0 SEAM wins EEG: 
Ootys eſt roi; ma'ſceur 5; 9 eee 4 
PFarle ſuffiſamment pour lui. — 
Aſſurẽ de mon eceur que _ tröne lui donne, 


De Ie trop demander il wp: ede RGA 
olg. o u mer ang ant en not 


This lady eee 445 queſtiou her 
ſiſter concerning her inclination wege 
r e and urges in his . 56 
1  ELeniee, J 1 JE! 461 
Car 20 Spitridate a Ventretien 3 . Ds 
Lil vif, Veſprit aiſẽ, le ur bon, ame belles 
A tant de qualites $'il joignait un vrai zẽle. 
FU which the other anſwers, Hoch 4: 
iloups: .1 AA Il. 
Ma Gia il n'eſt pas roi comme eſt votre amant · It 
Ans roi, Aae & ceeſt un ae ö 


| The Queen: 15 the ene in the 
famous play of Sertorius, ſpeaks, thus to 
that Roman Genel „ 


„ Ageſilaus of Corelle, ny 1 1101538 
VII TE. 


ve On the His roRIcAL DRAMA. 
„„ „ Varrert, 20 415 
Car enſin e We de N ce 
Il me faudroit un roi de titre, et de puiſſance 3 f 
Mais comme il n' en eſt plus, je penſe men devoir, 
; . pouvoir ſans path, qu lo nom 1 
ennob ict anàu nut aup 41950 , 

And upon the effet of this —— A 
fion turns the great intereſt of the play, 
By the layys of romance the men are 
to he amorous, and the ladies ambitious; 
Poor Sertorius in his old age is in love with 
this lady, for whom Perpenna is alſo dying; 
and Sertorius, whom we had ſuppoſed ſacti- 
ficed to the ambition of his heutenant, is 
the victim of his nm Dilzug 29; $6 


Y oe 


. and Gomndille are phone 
blamable for Having eomplied with the 
bad taſte of the age; and by doing ©; they 
have both brought unmerited cenſures on 
their country. The Freiith impute bar- 
barity and eruslty, to & people that could 
delight in bloody ſkirmifhts on tlie ſtage. 
The Engliſh, as unjuſtly, but as excuſably, 


accuſe of of effethitiacy ib ffivolouſneſß, thoſe 
Nin 


who 


0 
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who could Gt to hear the following adũreſt 
of a lover to his miſtreſsis  bodkin,! with 
which ſhe had * put out e 
eyes: 
190 bolleg PAN. oft 
O tei, qui fecondant ſon courage inhumain, - 001 
Lin d'orner ſes cheveux, deſhonores ſa —_ 
_  Extcrabte inſtrument de fa brutale rage, 11 | 
Tu devais pour le moins hinges Er 
Ce portrait accompli d'un chef-d*ceuyre des cieux ; 
10 Imprimẽ dans mon cœur, exprimẽ dans mes bs | 
Quoique te commandit une ame ſi has og” 
* ne * Woes de py rebelle, | 
| 1745 Clitandre de Corneille- 
— includes ſeventy lines. 
I heartily. wiſh for the honour of both nati- 
ons, the lover and his bodkin, and the fol. 
diers and their halberds, had always been 
hiſſed off the ſtage. Our countryman was 
betrayed into bis error by want of judgment, 
to diſceth what part of his ſtory was not fit 
for tepreſentation. Corneille, for want of 
dramatic genius, was obliged to have 
N to youu conceits, cold and unin- 
tereſting 


76 On tbe Hrs roRC AL Dx A 
tereſting declamations, to fill up his plays, 
and theſe heavil/ drag along. Fg — 
tical drama's to a fifth . bart. rn did 


The ignorance of the times paſſed over 
the defects of each author; and the bad 
taſte then prevalent did more than endure, 
it even 1 n n | 
pug * er e 


£11919 5 $534 3.545 


Mr, Voltaire * gd, n the . ef 


19 $ þ 


| Shakeſpear's plays are as wild as that of 


the Clitandre juſt quoted; and it muſt be 


allowed they are often exceptionable: but 


at the fame time we muſt obſerve, that 
1 too much, they; are not ſo 


perplexed as ta be unintelligible, which 


Corneille confeſſes his Clitandre might be 
to:thoſe Who ſaw it but once. There is 
ſtill r another more eſſential difference per- 
Haps, Which i is, that the wildeſt and moſt 
incorrect pieces of our poet contain ſome 


ineamparable ſpeeches: whereas the worſt 


plays ef Odfogills: . not a | good ſtanza, 
91319991 , - 
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The tragedy of King Lear i is very far from. 
being a regular | piece: yet chere are ſpecches. 


in it which perhaps excel anyf ching that 
has been written by any tragedian, ancient 


or modern. However we will only compare 


one paſſage of it at preſents with another in 
Clitandre; as they both happen to be on 


ſimilar ſubjects. The blinded lover, after 


many complaints, and wishes for, N 


hears the oil of a terppells and thus he 
breaks Out: q t C018 N ny Rot 0000 A 


% - 


rank. 397 is: ), Lr! En. 


Mes menaces de deja font trembler tout la monde 1 


Le vent fuit d pouyante: et le tonneuie en glonde * 
L'œil du. ciel s en retire, et par un voile noir. 08 
Ny pouvant xffiſter, ſe deſend dien rien wir. {1 

Cent nuages 6pais ſe diſtilant en larges, 4 Bogen! 

A force de pitiẽ, ad m'oter les armes. 

La nature tonne neten tewpwhg; 711 

Et veut m offrir Doriſe, ou devancer mes coups. 
Tout eſt de mon parti, lexciel meme n *envole 3 


Tant i's ir ue, ain qa üg Nigg T 


n 
# 8, 


a 
AAS WOT, » doi 17 Wen e ers fo 11902 200 6 11 


King Law, whom. age. 8 and 
our and who, is now beginning to 
nog T | | grow 


On) WI Oni —Iũ di er OO Ee BENS > > rae Ae er 
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grow mad, thus very naturally, In the Fg f 
neral calamity of the ſtorm, recurs to his 
artic lay citcunnſtatices, | Bite 11 n 
1 3E LAMA. nr nd - 
dcm e Tout TY 
(Noe din wind, thunder, fire, are my lauechters 
I tax you not, you elements, ith unkindneſpb, 
Tnever gave you kingdoms, call'd you iran” 
Lou owe me no ſubmiſſion· Then let ll! 
Vour horrible pleaſure; here 1 fand your flave, 275971 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old than Arg 
And yet I call you ſervile-minifters, 3 
That have with-two pertiieoudRaughtots jeh, 
Your higk engender'd battles; gainſt a head 2.4 
So old and white as this. ' On f bir I. tis bu 
They muſt have little feeling that ate 0b 
touched * e ſo highly pathetie7 


20 en 309{y9v 2009 ob 2910 A - 
How fi is that a which tows 1 wen od 
„enen ae 60% 11 78 102514 
Sheena; Let the pri Ga 2 I L 


Th Be Ghana} o'er aut Wal ws 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble thou —_— : 
That haft within thee updivulged erimer L ee 
e of juſtice! Hite thet thou bloody hand-. 
12 Thou 
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Thou pajur'ds, and en Gmuler ofwittoe; ; 122111 
Tua artig peu N Caiiff, Made ba pic g 


- That under coverte and convenicobſanning, Ara | 


; Haſh practis q o man life)? Thofs pent up Füilts, * 
| 1 Rive-yaur-concealing continents, and 8 40 13 


Tata dre ddl fumimonemgalce/6-T ai s 


More W — 24 Nei ollie, * 


rnit Drs 250 ORD ach ou Vier: 


Thug. it 5 Bhokafpree . non- 
fnſe, the igdegorarhs, the irregularitiet ef 
his plays; and wu h eon, for want oft natural 


taſte, qr from gots bee in the Eugliſk lan- 


euagę, is in ble lt the merit of theſs 
paſſages, is juſt as unfit to juilge of hig 


Works, as a deaf man, who any perceived 


the hlackneſs of, tho thy, and did not hear 


the, deep-yoiced: thunder, and the l roaring. 


elements, yould-haye heen to haut deſcribed 


be hoxranpfthioiinidpight ſtorm: 


* Ft Go 415 A rot Eon. 


The French Critic ue for dur per- 
ſiſting in the repreſentation of 'Shakeſpear's 


plays, by ſaying we hape none of a more 


N rene eb In this * extreamly miſ- 
| | nen; 
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taken; we have many -plitys - written acobfd- 
ing ta: the rules 6f art but nature; Which | 
' ſpeaks .ini-Shakeipear;” prevalls ber them : 
all, ui at one of our theatres there was a | 
ſet of actors WhO gave the true forte "of 
every: ſentiment, ſeemed inſpired wich the 
paſſion they were to counterfeit fell ſo 
naturally into the circumſtances and ſitua- 
tions the poet had appbinted for them, that 
hey never betrayed they were aAors; but | 
fametioies would have an awleward' geſtufe, 
on: far) a moment ia vicious prönuciation, 
ſhould? wo not cbnſtantly reſort thither? 
another theatre there were à ſet of 

pappets regularly featured, "whoſe" "propor- 

non and (movements! wite”'s 


| Godenof theſe oagyec hid uo Kult; but that 
here uns no expreſſion in che edit nnct, 
no natural air in their motion, and that their 
ſpeech had not the various ihflexions of the 
human voice; would a real connoiſſeuf 
abandon the living actors for ſuch lifeleſs 
images, becauſe ſome nice and dainty Eritie 
995 . 


"HIRE? 


. ww 


plea eadell, wat: the puppets: ugre r fab: 
ject to any human infirmitios, would not 
OS becomb:hoarke. in the! 
mid{t of a fine period i or obuld: iti avail | 
much to urge, that their: movemdontg and 
tones, being directed hy juſt mechanics, 
would never betray. the awkwardne(s, of 


| vs EN aw from bad 


education. 10 41011 der 1: v0 bad not. 


10 olds. dT „ol ati 2niu2iyHdt 


 Slnkefpcar s dramiatis perſonm fel men 
frail by conſtitution, hurt by ill habits; faulty 
and: unequal. But they ſpeal Ahn 
voices, are actuated by human paſſibhs;and 
are en gaged i in the common affairs of human 


life, We are intereſted in x hat ehude⸗ ot 
lay. by feeling every moment, that-they are 
of tho ſame nature as ourſelyes, "Their prer 
cepts.. therefore, are an inst muchign 5 El 
fates and fortunes an experience, their 175 
mony an e * dn A PRSPTtnes 2 

Waring, 1 0 Th. 2 1117 xs ning air 
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Love agg ambition,are u fubjeRts of th 
Fon plays. From the fir of PER paſ 125 | 


iti) 9 many 


8a —— Diana | 
many from age and temper are; estitely ex ; 
enmpted i and from the ſecond many more, by 
fitiation, are excluded. Among a rhoufand 
ſpectators: there art not ; perhaps half a 
doren, who ever were, or can be, ne 
excumiſtances | of tlie perſons repreſented 
they cannot ſympathize with them, 4 
they have ſome-conception. of a tender paſ- 
fion, combated by ambition, or of ambition 
ftruggling with love. The fable of the 
French plays is often taken from hiſtoty, but 
ten à romantic paſſion. is added to it, and tuo 
ich both events e ren · 
ane ons „dio 


Acud! iD 2 117 Gi 5 oF 25 38 5 


* Pen in bai Whtirh wiſe, does 
Bot eonfilie himfelf to any particular paſſion, 
When He writes froth biſtory, he attributes 
tokhe Perlons! ſuch ſentiments, as agreed with 
their Actions and characters. There is not 
A more fairs way of fadging of the metit of 
rival geniuſes, than to bring them to the teſt 
of compariſon where they have attempted 
kubjetts that babe 2 reſeimblatee. 


110 fe o q dong 
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8 Corneille 


On 1 Hayrantons: „adus. 
eat ©2 1 dg 
:Cheneiſle appears mach de to our 
shakeſpear in the art of conducting the 
events, and diſplaying the ch. araters, he hr: 
rows from the biſtorian's page: his tragedy of 
Otho comprehends that period, in hioh 
the courtiers are caballing to make Galba 
adopt a ſucceſſor agreeable. to their ae 
The court of that emperor is finely 
(cribed by Tacitus, who in a few words. 40 
before us the inſolence, the profligacy, and 
rapaciouſneſt of a ſet of miniſters, en 
couraged by the weakneſs of the prince, to 
attempt whatever they wiſhed, and incited 
by his age th ſwatch by haſty rapine what- 
ever they coveted. ——Tacitus;., with his 
maſterly pencil, has drawn the outlines of 
their characters ſo ſtrongly, that a writer of 
any genius might finiſh up the portraits to 
great reſemblance and perfection. One had 
ſurely a right to expect this from an author, 
who profeſſes to have copied this great 
hiſtorian the moſt. faithfully that was.ppſ- 
fible. One would imagine the infolent 
| Martianus, the bold and ſubtle Vinius, 2 | 
„ | F 2 ale, 


84 05 the rute Daus. 


baſe, ſcandalous, lothful Laco ſhould all 
appear in their proper characters, which 
would be unfolding through the whole pro- 
eſs of the play as their various ſchemes 
nd intereſts were expoſed. Inſtead of this, 
Martiantis makes ſubthiffive love: Vinius 
and Laco are are two ambitious courtiers, with- 
out any quality chat diſtinguiſhes them from 


each other, or "from any other intriguing 


ſtateſmen; nor do they at all contribute to 


bripg about the revolution in the empire: 
den Whole buſineſs ſeems) to be 'match- 


rd and in that too they are ſo unſkilful 


not to füceeed They undertalce it indeed, 
merely as it may influence the adoption. 


Several ſentences from Tacitus are ingrafted 


into the dis gues, but, from a change of 
perſons andeircutnſtances, rin loſe Such of 


[Their 1 pune force 5 CO. i vo 


4 Malie 14 75 


Gibs iS dre fs ro his niece, 8 is in 


1550 with Otho, the fine ſpeech which the 


hiſtorian ſuppoſes him to have made to Piſo 


When he adopted him. The love - ſick lady, 


| — 


fired of an NE the/ purport of which 


iS | 1s 


,. 


* 


on tbe His rox Duan a 86 
is unfavourable to her lover, and being beſides 


no politician, anſwers the emperor, that ſhe : 


does not underſtand i ſtate affairs , , cruel 
reply to a. ſpeech he could have. no, motiye 
for making, but to diſplay his wiſdom and 
eloquence. The old Warrior is more. com- 
plaiſant to her, for he enters into all, the 
delicacies of her paſſion, as if he had ſtudied 
la carte du tendre *., Jof teal, ſo, much 
matter from Tacitus without imbibing one 
ſpark of his ſpirit; to tranſlate Whole ſpeeches | 
yet preſerve no likeneſs, in the characters, is 
ſurely betraying a great deficiency of dramatic 
powers, and of the art of imitation. To re- 
preſent the gay, luxurious, diflolute, ambi- 
tious Otho, the courtier af Nero, and the 
gallant of Poppea, asa mere Paſtor F ido, 
who would die rather than be inconſtant to 
his miſtreſs, and is indifferent to empire but 
for her ſake, is ſuch a violation of hiſtorical 
truth, as is not to be endured. I paſs over 
the abſurd ſcene between the jealous ladies, 
the improbability of their treating the pow- 
erful and haughty favorites of the emperor 


* Roman de Clelie. 
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ws 
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with indignity, and Otho's thrice repeated 
itteitipt to kill himſelf before his miſtreſo's 

without theTeaſt reaſon why he ſhould 

per an end to his life, or probability that 

mne would ſuffer Him to do it. To make 
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There is not perhaps any thing more 
difficult in the whole: compaſs of the 


| matic art, than to open to the ſpedtator the 


previous incidents, that were productive of 
the preſent circumſtances, and the characters 
of | the perſons from whoſe conduct. in ſuch 
— the ſubſequent events are to 
An intelligent. ſpectator will; receive 
pore pleaſure from obſerving every action 


3 naturally 
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naturally ariſing out of the 8 and 
manners of the perſons repreſented. Hap- 
pier is the poet, ht parplexities of whoſe 
fable are unfolded by the natural operation of 
the difyoſigjong, ofthe perſgns,whp compoſe 
it, than even he, to whom it is permitted 
to call a deity to his aſſiſtance. This play 
opens 6 the king's declaring his intention 
e the cruſade, as ſoon as peace 
will w hin to ds bt. Fi eſtubrlauc in- 
forms him of the defeat of Mortimer by 
Owen Glendower; the King relates the news 
SP FRY vi8ory:at Hdl maden, : Which Ha- 
Yufaly Texts thine io Me praiſe-of this young 


Hits; ant tor epreie an pr 
thumberland's happineſs noize 
To be the father of ſo bleſt a ſon, | 


nile g ide, he) 20 log el onod 

eee, ni Augmih 
— Hairyo: 1 N 1 12810) n 5118 
ithenike' tventions Pure © efulbb:oÞ he pol: 
Ares, which 'Weſtmorlind-artribates to the 
4wlorolahe ſuggeſtivite of 'Worcelter, Thus 
Ut nc8 s preſented to tlie ſpectator, the 
endRien of e eee e of the 
noi yivs Ade m0o7k 9191; tants, 


VIII ne ii 4 


Thi Tiger Fin of Elder IV gs 
times / and the bharalfters of th perſons from 
bes ne 15 b is to wien ain 12113 


br Jm Fefe, gninautt lis ech! 
The ſtern nies; ne ey 
Hotſpur's diſobedience to his commands, 
could not fail to inflame a warm yonng: hero 
fluſhed with recent victory, and elate with 
the conſciouſneſs of having fo well defended = 
a crown, which his father and untle had in 
a matiner oohferred:· Nothäng van be niore 
natural than that, in ſuch a terypbry heſtuld 
rectir to the obligations the leing dead rb 
cCeioed from his farily : and Ws while he 
ſeems venting his ſpleen, he explains to the 
fpectator wllat is paſt, and opetis the ſource 
of the future 'rebellion-;-and by: | 


former tranſactions with whe/profiler paſtionis 
and events, creates in the 'reader-an/inteveſt 
and a ſympathy; which a cold-narration/or-a 
pompous declamation could not have aſ- 
fected. As the author deſigned Perey'hould 
be an intereſting character, his tliſobedienot 
to the king, in regard to the ptiſoners, is 
mitigated by his pleading the unfnneſs of 
the perſon and unfayorableneſs: of the'00ca- 
fion 


„% Th F Fart HN IV. 
ſlon to urge him on the 1 kee, 
effeminate. oourtier ( ſays he 
J then, all ſmarting with my n being cold, ” 
Outro my grief and ny joipatience - - ,* r 
Jo be wm peſter d with a papiigjoy;) /', . 244017 
Luggec ei auah eile: what Bluo 


Fah 


, 122 Ht Lids » 5751. iris 'F c, 4 


1 Thus has the port divcited: the rebel ef | 
the hateful; crimes of premeditated, revolt 
and deep: laid treachery. He is hurried, by 
an impetuoſity of ſoul / out of the ſphere of 
obedience, and, like a a, comet, though dan- 
geroiis 0-the general! Syſtern, he is, fil an 
obje& of: admiration; and wonder to every 
beholder. It is marvellous, that Shakeſpear 
from-bare chronicles, coarſe hiſtory, and tra- 
ditional tales, could thus extract the wiſdom 
and caution of the politician, Henry, and 
ſpur. The wrath of Achilles in Homer is 
not ſuſtained with more dignity. Each hero 

is offendedithat the prise of yalour, ,, 
Due te many a/well-fought da, 
is rudely ſnatched from him: by the hand of 


deen wid ſuſpect an author of 
more 


1011 
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more learning to have had the Guede of 
Achilles in his eye, and alſo the advice of 
Horace in the manner of WET him 
on the ſtage. 7510 213% Wc 140 10 111 ett 
Impiger, iracundus; inétbrabilis, a Aae 
-Jurs wege dun bars, il 0 ace. 1k 
bauotg o 1568 8 iy for Thw od: moto 

His ndfiedilnity — out 
of his temper;-and-that temper is ſo noble, 
that we are almoſt''ras much . MM far 
him as for a more virtuous en, 
His treſpaſs may be well forgot, Lv gb od 
It bath'th* Air a aus of blood, 
And an adopted name of privilege, * Hus 

A hare-brain'd Hotſpur govern'd by a ſpleen, vo 97 
The great aſpir ing ſoul of Hotſpur bears 
out rebellio : it ſeems, in him, to flow 
from an uncontrofable energy of foul, born 
to give laws, too potent to receive them. In 
every ſcene he appears with the fame anima 
tion; he is always that Percy 
1 25 Wh | Whoſe ſpirit lent a fire 
den to the dulleſt peaſant in the camp; 
Led ancient lords and re rend biſhops n, 
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Ke has . the frinknefoof Achilles; md. 5 
the ſame abhorrence of falſhood; he is as 
impatient of Glendower's pretenſons ta ſu- 

pernatural powers, as to the king's aſſuming 
a right over his priſoners. In dividing the 
kingdom he will not yield a foot of ground 

to thoſt ho diſpute wich him; but would 
gin any thing to 4 well · deſerving friend. 
It ig 4 pandonable violation ef hiſtorical 
truth, to give the Prince of Wales, who 


behaved very gallantiy at the battle ß 


Shrewſburꝝ. the honour of conquering him; 
and it is more agreeable to the ſpectator, as 
the event was, to beat do wuann˖ 
to ſuppoſe it did not happen from the arrow 
of a pœaſam. but. fromthe ſword of Henry 
Monmenth. n 
1 ann e | 


In Woerceſiee 5 gk appears in 14 his 
odious calears 3 proud, envious, malignant, 


artful, he is Gnely contraſted by. the noble 
TO —_— with, the ſagacity of a 


Tacitus, 


She fi r of Hatine W. 93 


Tacitus, obſerves the-jealoubes which maſk 
ariſe between; a family, which has codferred 
a croun, and the king who has roceiyed ĩt. 
who will always think the preſenoe of ſuch 
n too bold and ng. dh 


The character o. Henry IV. 2a akt 
ne, that given bim hy hiſteriann 
The play opens by his decharisg this... 
* . to war againſt the infidels,; 3vb 
he does not undertake, os Wasuſbal in thoſe 
times, from à religious enthubaſny bot 38 
induced to it by political otiyes : that-the 
martial ſpirit may not! break. gut at home. in 
civil wars; nor. peace and idleneſt give wen 
opportunity to enquire into his title. 
crown, and too much diſcus q paint, which 
would not bear a cool andigleſs examination. 
Henry hal the ſpecious talents, which. aſſiſt 
a man under certain eircumſtances to uſurpa =” 
kingdom: but either from the want of choſe 
great and Iolid qualities, which-aze.neceflary 
to muhintam opinion loyal to the thronę to 


which ät had raed. him, or from the im- 
3 * ſatichjing. the expectations of 
thoſe 


96 rie Fir Por Iv IV, 
thoſe who had affiſted his a ER 
fomeof the beſt hiſtorians with great appear · 
ance of reaſon have [ſuggeſted *; it is cer- 
tain his — e and 
troubles. „Gr Abs $34 e eee 1001 


ke Nele arts by which he captivated 
tlie multitude are finely deſcribed! in the 
ſpeech he makes to his ſon, in the third act. 
Any other poet would have thought he had 
s acquitted:  hinfelf well enough in that dia- 
logic, by a general fatherly admonition de- 
liveted with the dignity becoming amonarch: 
but Shakeſpear rarely deals in common- 
place, and general morals. The peculiar 
temper and circumſtances of the perſon, and 
the exigency of the time, influence the 
ſpeaker, as in real life. It is not only the 
king and parent, but Henry Plantagenet, 
that chides the Prince of Wales. How 
natural it is for him, on Percys revolt, to 
recur to his on 'rebellion againſt Richard, 
and to apprehend, that the fame n i 
an loſt that king, firſt the e 


une Hiſt, of K V. 
the 


The Firſt Hart of Hen vids. 7 


the allegiance of his: ſubjects, ſhould Wn 
the Prince of his ſucceſſion! Nething can 
be better imagined than the parallel he 


draws between Himſelf and Perey, Richard 


and Henry of Monmouth. The affectionate 


Father, the offended King,, the, provident 


Politician, and the conſcious Uſurper, are all 
united i in the following 5 i1 U 0 
Sent K. HENRY. 20 r 

I know not, whether God will haye i it 6 b 
For ſome diſpleaſing ſeryice I have done; old 
That, in his ſecret doom, out of my blood ; ;,.;; 
He'll breed revengement, ; and a a ns $a — 
But thou do '{ in thy paſſages of life rad 
Make me believe that thou art only . Yo ng 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of n 

| To puniſh my miſ-treadings. Tell me, elſe 
Could ſuch inordinate and low deſires, io Wolle! A 
Such poor; ſuch baſe, ſuch lewd, ſuch mean at EMPte 
Such barren pleaſures, rude ſocieteiy/ B 
As thou art match'd:withal, and A b 

Accompany the greatneſs, of thy blood, f } 
And hold their level with chy princely . bin 
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| Others would ſay, where? which is Bolingbroke 
And then I ſtole all courteſy from heav'n, 
And dreſt myſelf in much humility, 
That I did pluck allegiance from mens hearts, 


" - The Firſt Part of Hans | v. 


gb Hun ennie i | 
| Heavd pardon the. Vet let me wonder, OY 
Lee. which do hold wing 
Fa from the flight of all thy anceftors. 
Tuy place in council thou haft rudely loft, 
wee, younger brother is ſupply d 125 
And art almoſt an alien to the heart. 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. 
The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin d, and the ſoul of every man 
Prophetitally does fore- think thy fall. 
Had I fo laviſh of my preſence been, 
So common-hackneyꝰd in the eyes of 2 | 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company; 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown), 
Had. ſtiu kept loyal to poſſefſion, 
And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, _ 
A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood, 


But being ſeldom een, 1 could not ſtir, 


But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at, 
That men would tell their children, this is he; 


Loud 


The Firſt Part of HEN IV. © "9 | 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their e 
Even in the preſence of the erowned king: 18 

Thus I did keep my perſon freſh and W 4. 


My preſence, like à robe noxitifieat; * 2 
Neꝰ er ſeen, but wonder d at; dene, 


Seldom, but ſutptudus, ſhew'd like 4 fei 


. 1 5 ? , A * ©»® ** * i! 
And woty, by rareneſs, ſuch ſolemhity, © 29 | 
* F — * 5 44 + : by 


The ſkipping king, he ambled up atid down nm f 


With ſhallow jeſtets; and raſh bavin wits, 16 


Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt; ſcarded his flat 9 
Mingled his royalty with earpitg toe: 


Flad his great name profaned with their ſeorns'y © 


And gave his countenance, againſt his name, 
To laugh at gybing boys, and ſtand the puſh - / 
Of every beardleſs, vain comparative: ; 

© Grew a cothpaiiion to the common kee, 
Enfeoff d himſelf to popularity. 


- That, being daily ſwallow'd by mens eyes, 1 
They ſurfeited with honey, and began 
To loath a taſte of ſweetneſs; whereof a lite 7 0 
More than a little, is by much too much. 7 

$6 when he had occaſion tobe fen 


He was but as the cuckow is 4 in Jane, 
Heard, not regarded ; ſeen but with ſuch eyes, | 15 
As, ſick and blunted with community, a 
| G 2 Aﬀeort . 
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Afford no extraordinary gaze 3 11 
Such, as is 'bent on ſun- like majeſty, $112. Ch; 
When it ſhines ſeldom in admiring eyes; 
But rather drowz'd, and hung their eye-lids down, 
Slept in his face; and rendred ſuch aſpeQ; t : 
As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries, hin : 
Being with his preſence glutted, gorg d and full. 
And in that very line, Harry, ſtand'ſt thou 3 | 
For thou haſt loſt thy:princely privilege 
/ With vile partieipation not an eye, 
But is a-weary of thy common fight,.: -/;/ | »/ 
Save mine, which hath defir'd to ſee thee more; 
Which now doth, what I would not have it * 
Make blind itſelſ with fooliſh. eps: 


* 
(31 F9 
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Our cab 10 little rg the. Aiſcipline 
of Art, that we are apt to aſcribe his hap- 
pieſt ſucceſſes, as well as his moſt unfor- 
tunate failings, to Chance. But I cannot 
help thinking, there is more of contrivance 
and care in his execution of this play, than 
in almoſt any he has written. It is a more 
regular drama than his other hiſtorical plays, 
leſs charged with abſurdities, and leſs in- 


volved in confyone It is. indeed liable. to 
thoſe 


The Firft Pari f HrARAVY IV. 161 
thoſe objections, which are made to Tragi- 
comedy. But if the pedantry of learning 
could ever recede from its dogmatical rules, 
I think that this play, inſtead of being con- 
demned for being of that ſpecies, would 
obtain favour for the ſpecies ĩtſelf, though 
perhaps correct taſte may be offended with 
the tranſitions from grave and important, 
to light and ludicrous ſubjects: and more 
ſtill with thoſe from great and illuſtrious, 
to low and mean perſons. Foreigners, unuſed 
to theſe compoſitions, will be much diſguſted 
at them. The vulgar call all animals that 
are not natives of their o.]n country, mon- 
ſters, however beautiful they may be in 
their form, or wiſely adapted to their cli- 
mate, and natural deſtination. The pteju- 
dices of Pride are as violent and unreaſon- 
able, as the ſuperſtitions of Ignorance. On 
the French Parnaſſus, a tragi - comedy of 
this kind will be deemed a monſter fitter 
to be ſhewn to the people at a fair, than 


exhibited to circles of the learned and 
Potro From ſome peculiar circumſtances 
12 ö relatin g 
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relating to the characters in this piece, we 
may, perhaps, find a ſort of apology for the 
motley mixture thrown into it. We cannot 
but ſuppoſe, that at the time it was written, 
many ſtories yet ſubſiſted of the wild adven- 
tures of this Prince of Wales, and his idle 
companions. His ſubſequent reformation, 
and his conqueſts in France, rendered him 
a very popular character. It was a delicate 
affair to expoſe the follies of Henry V. 
before a people proud of his victories, and 
tender of his fame, at the ſame time ſo in- 
formed of the extravagancies and exoeſſes of 
his youth, that he could not appear diveſted 
of them with any degree of hiſtorical proba- 
bility. Their enormity would have been 
greatly heightened, if they had appeared in a 
piece entirely ſerious, and full of dignity and 
decorum. How happily therefore was the 
character of Falſtaffe introduced, whofe wit 
and feſtivity in ſome meaſure excuſe the 
Prince for admitting him into his familiarity, 
and ſuffering himſelf to be led by him into 
ſome n T __ is n a young 
Hero, 


Hero, full of gaiety and ſpirit, who, if he 
had once fallen into the ſoeiety of ſo pleaſant 
a companion, could have the ſeverity to diſ- 
card him, or and not ben as the 1 
does, ; J 5201551 nit 
| hand M.A ar a, 
How ſkilfully does our Author follow the 
tradition of the Prince's having been engaged 
in a robbery, yet make his part in it a mere 
frolic- to play on the: cowardly and braggart 
temper of Falſtaffe! The whole conduct 
of that incident is very artful: he rejects 
the propofal of the Robbery, and only com- 
plies with playing a trick on the Robhers; 
and care is taken to inform you, that the 
money is returned to its owners. There 
is great propriety likewiſe in the behaviour 
of Prince Henry, when he ſuppoſes Falſtaſfe 
to lie dead before him: to have expreſſed 8 
no concern, would have appeared unfeeling; 
to have lamented ſuch a companion too ſeri- 
ouſly, ungraceful; with a ſuitable mixture 
of tenderneſs and . he thus addreſſes 
the body: 12:10 ava 


G4 What! 
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What! old acquaintance ! could not all this „ 
"'Keep i A little life? poor Jack! farewell! 

I could Have better ſpared a better man. 

The Prince ſeems always diverted, * 
than ſeduced by Falſtaffe; he deſpiſes his 
Vices while he is entertained by his Humour : 
and though Falſtaffe is for a while a ſtain 
upon his character, yet it is of a kind with 
thoſe colours, which are uſed for a diſguiſe 
in ſport, being of ſuch a nature as are eaſily 
waſhed out, without leaving any bad tinc- 
ture. And we ſee Henry, as ſoon as he is 
called to the high and ſerious duties of a 
King, come forth at once with unblemiſhed 
majeſty. The diſpoſition of the Hero is made 
to pierce through the idle frolics of the Boy, 
throughout the whole piece; for his reforma- 
tion is not effected in the laſt ſcene of the laſt 
act, as is uſual in our Comedies, but is pre- 
pared from the very beginning of the play. 
The ſcene between the Prince and Francis, 
is low and ridiculous, and ſeems one of the 
greateſt indecorums of the piece; at the 
ſame time the attentive Spectator will find 
the purpoſe of it is to ſhew him, that Henry 

WII 44 \ x3 , was 
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was ſtudying human nature, in all' her 
variety of tempers and faculties: ILam now, 
ſays he, acquainted with all! humours, 
(meaning diſpoſitions) ſince the days of 
good man Adam to the preſent hour. In 
the play of Henry V. youlare told, that in 
his youth he had been ſedulouſly obſerving 
mankind; and from an apprehenſion, perhaps, 
how difficult it was to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of men, vrhilſt he kept up the 
forms, his rank preſcribed, he waved the 
ceremonies and decorums of his ſituation, 
and familiarly converſed with all orders of 
ſociety.— The jealouſy his father had con- 
ceived of him would probably have been in- 
creaſed, if he had affected ſuch a fort of po- 
pularity as would have gained the Eſteem, 
as well as Love of the multitude. 1 


Whether Henry, in the early part of. his 
life, was indulging a humour that inclined 
him to low and wild company, or endea- 
vouring to acquire a deeper and more extenfive 
knowledge of human nature, by a general 
acquaintance with mankind, it is the buſineſs 
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of his hiſtorians to determine. But a critic 
muſt ſurely applaud the dexterity of Shake- 
ſpear, for throwing this colour over that part 
of his conduct, whether he ſeizod on ſome 
intimations hiſtorians had given of that ſort, 
or, of himſelf imagined fo reſpectable a 
motive for the Prince's deviations from the 
dignity of his birth, This piece muſt have 
delighted the people at the time it was 
written, as the Follies of their favourite 
character were ſo managed, that they rather 
ſeemed foils to ſet off its 2 . ſtains 
"ow obſcured _ 


- Whether we allies the Ander of | 
Falſtaffe as adapted to encourage and excuſe 
the extravagancies of the Prince, or by itſelf, 
we muſt certainly admire it, and own it to 
be — original. 8 


The profeſſed wit, 23 in | life < or on 
the ſtage, is uſually. ſevere and fatirical. 
But Mirth is the ſource of Falſtaffe's Wit. 
He ſeems rather to invite you to partake of 
his merriment, than to attend to his jeſt; 

a perſon 
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a perſon muſt be ill-natured, as well aa 
dull, who does not join in the mirth f 
this jovial companion, ho is in all reſpects 
the beſt calculated to raiſe L aughter * u 
that ever s on —_ 


He Joins: the fineſſe af, Wit with, ths 
_ drollery of Humour, Humour is a kind of 
groteſque Wit, | ſhaped and coloured by the 
diſpoſition of the perſon in whom it reſides, 
or by the ſubject to which it is applied. It 
is ofteneft found in odd and irregylar minds : 
but this peculiar turn diſtorts | wit, and 
though 1t gives it a burleſque air, which, 
excites momentary mirth, renders it leſs 
juſt, and conſequently leſs agreeable to our 
judgments. Gluttony, corpulency, and 
cowardice, are the peculiarities of Falſtaffe's 
compoſition : they render him ridiculous 
without folly, throw an air of jeſt and feſti- 
vity about him, and make his manners ſuit 
with his ſentiments, without giving to his 
underſtanding any particular bias. As the 
contempt attendant on theſe vices and de- 
fects is the beſt antidote againſt any infec- 


a 
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tion that might be caught in his ſociety, ſo 
it was very: ſkilful to make him as ridi- 
culous as witty; and as contemptible as en- 
tertaining. The admirable ſpeech upon 
| honour would have been both indecent and 
dangerous from any other perſon. We muſt 
every where allow his wit is juſt, his 
humour genuine, and his character per- 
fectly original, and ſuſtained through every 
0 in Wah RM in Wer i 1 


1 F Aae, "ary as author gectainly 

intended to be perfectly witty, is leſs ad- 
died to quibble and play on words, than 
any of his comic: characters, I think we 
may fairly conclude, our author was ſen- 
fible it was but a falſe kind of wit, which 
he practiſed from the hard neceſſity of the 
times: for in that age, the Profeſſor quib- 
bled in his chair, the judge quibbled on the 
bench, the Prelate quibbled in the pulpit, 
the Stateſman quibbled at the council board; 
nay even Majeſty quibbled on the Throne. 


— — —— — _— — 7 " — — 
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IT is uncommon to find the ſame ſpirit 
and intereſt diffuſed through the ſequel, 

as in the firſt part of a play: but the fertile 
and happy mind of Shakeſpear could create or 
diverſify at pleaſure; could produce new 
characters, or vary the attitudes of thoſe be- 
fore exhibited, according to the occaſion. He 
leaves us in doubt, hethet᷑ moſt to admire 
the fecundity of his imagination in the variety 
of its productions; or the ſtrength and ſteadi- 
neſs of his genius in ſuſtaining the ſpirit, 
and preſerving unimpaired; through various 
circumſtances and ſituations, what his inven- 


tion had originally produced. 47 4 
| We 


! 
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We ſhall hardly find any man to-day, 
more like to what he was yeſterday, than 
the perſons here are like to hat they were 
in the firſt part o Menry A -1 is 
the more aſtoniſhing as the 9 has 
not confined himſelf, as all other dramatic 
writers have done, to a certain theatrical 
chargQer; which, formed entirely of one 
paſſion, preſents to us always the Patriot, the 
Lover, or the Conqueror. Theſe, ſtill turning 
on the lame. hinge, deſcribe, like a piece of 
clock work, a regular circle of movements. 
In human nature; of Which Shakeſpear's 
characters are a juſt imitation, | every paſſion 
is controlled and forced into many deviations 
by vaxious incidental diſpoſitions and hu- 
mours. The operations of this complicated 
machine are far more difficult to trace, than 
the ſteady undeviating line of the artificial 


character formed on one ſimple principle. 
Our poet ſeems to have as great an advan- 
tage over ordinary dramatic Poets, - as Dæda- 
Jus had above his predeceſſors in ſculpture. 
. . They could make a repreſentation of tbe 
3 2 limbs 
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limbs and features wftich coitipole the hu- 
man form. He firſt had the Mil to ive it 
geſture, attitude, the eaſyi graces of rłll life, 
and to exhibit its powers in a variety of ex- 
ertiongs. xt} o bwod d en v 20 


* 
44 


A 03 b\{lqraus vow HεEẽQXpa ig bt rar: 
We ſhall again ſee Northumberland timid 


and wnavering, forward im confpiratyy et 
heſitating to join inan action ef Test il 


iſſue. 


aol Am ao u 7411 
yas boon Bandon bag su- va vH 

King Henry 1 18 as prudeneia · petielan on 
his death-bed as at council; his eye, juſt 
before! it cloſedb for Wer Mrlchigg (a 
beyond the hour oPMEHH, 15 heir 
moſe dangtrs; Hell froin the'terhptr dx 
Prihee df Mies, attd tlie Conditist. ice 
times // threatened” His Thiohe and FURY. 
I] cannothhel p takiwg Hotice of” the*tbithark 
able atten Goran £46 the NEV ling AF 
polltibtemper dr Tlehiy When be make“ 
bim eher arp g to hi friends al Par? 
„ ? ltr telating RIcHAHY's 
prophecy; that NortHurtiberlind who' helped 

9 ON 1 him 
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him to the throne, ee oa revolt from 


I i110 1 177 : 


1 a 
PR. a 
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m ten "OO —. 1 had no 40. 
9 40 intent; ir new */ £93 O37 13 
A Re hag, 


hal neee, 


T0 his ſcooſar he expreſes him very 
differently when he ſays, hehe. 
Heaven knows, my ſon, 
ee eee e 
ee e ee 


Thee delicacies of condue! lie hardly 
withia: the poet's province, but have their 
ſouree in that great and: univerſal: capacity, 
which. the attentive reader will find to be- 
long 1 to our author, beyond any other writer. 
He alone, perhaps, would have perceived 
the decorum and fitneſs of making fo wiſe a 
man reſerved eren with his friends, and truſt 
4 Confeſſion of the iniquities, by which he 
obtained the crown only to his ſucceſſor, 
W intereſt it wage 9! n 


A 
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Let tragedy- writers, who make princes prate 


with pages and waiting; women of their 


murders and treaſons, learn for once, from 


rude and: illiterate Shakeſpear, how-avetſe 
pride is coolly to-confeſs, and prudende to 


| betray, : what the fever and de 


ambition had Lt Atl d. nomad 
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Falfafe VOTE * his former diſpoſi - 


tions, but in new. ſituations; 3 
us in a variety nf Gama, vivo 1-17 e e 


Hotſpur is as it were = revived | to 9 7 
tator in the following character given of him 


by his lady, when ſhe diſſuades Northumher- | 


land from K the forces of #8 r 
e 


| (body: Pukcy. les £0 
Oh, yet for heav'n's ſake, £0 not ty: ade e 
The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
When you were more endear'd to it than no-; 
When your on Percy, when my heart - dear Harty, 
Threw many a northwart look; to ſes his father 
Bring 9 but he did long in vain! + 

H 3 


Wis 
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Who then perſuaded ꝓou to ſtay at honie ? 54, 
_ »1 There were two honoutsJoſt 3 yours and your ſon si 
För yours; may heavy glory btighten it! 4 1111 
For his, it ſtruck upon him as the ſus 115 107 
In the grey vault of av; and byibis light 51/4 
Did/all he ehivalry o England move) © bin 
Todo bra actü. He was indeed tlie glaſs e790 
Wherein the noble youth djd':drefs themſelves, !/! 
He had no legs, that praQtis'd not his gait ; 
And itpeaking thicks! whithy nature made his 'blemiſh, 
„ Beramteithè accents of the Vüliant; e210. 
For thoſe, that could ſpeak Tow and tardily⸗ * 4 4% 
Would turn their own perfection to abuſe, 5 
To ſccti like im! 88 that in ſpeech, i in Kalt, aol 
"16 overs; in affections wee ke t ni 5 
f my 7 bel id 
"tn Wifithry rules, RENE. of Blood, Th 
11 was the mark and glaſs, copy a and lod e 
That faſhion'd others. And him, ue i 
O miracle of men him did you leave 
To look upon che hideous god of war $4 400 
In diſadrantage ) to abidle a field 
Whpare nathing but the ſound of Hotipure name 
Didi ſem deſenſibla. 80 you left himp · 
Neyer, Og neyet do his ghoſt the wrong ct 


5 To hold your honour more pteciſe and nice 5 
AL | gs + With 


#8, Bua Pe ne Henn 10. 5 
With othergg cha wich lu: Tt memialohae! !? 
The marſhal and the archbiſhop are ſtrong. nomot/ 
Had my ſweet Harry hid bt half their numbers, © 
| To-day mightT (Hanging onBopurtsneek)7 o | 
Have dukt of 'MonmeitWeghweogqs tow! 4% 
1 WON bug rout {vob e ihr or , ; 
| Juſtices Shallow is an admivablyol wall 
drawn Cothiic”chara@en; But he never ap- 
pears better; than by leflectiom imho mirror 
of Falſtaſſes wit) Ii deſcr iptiens Helis 
moſt ſtrongly exhibited, = 18 fuld hy fone, 
that the Juſtics was meant for ui partieular 
gentlemam who had proſecuted the aurher 
for deer ſtealing I KH²Rν t whether itliat 
ſtory be well grounded The Shallows are 
to be found every where, in everyſuge but 
thoſe who have leaſticharacter of theiroπô]n, 
are moſt. formed and modiſed hy the faſſribn 
08 the times, and their peculiar ꝓrofeſſion , 
or calling. So though e oftem met with a 
reſemblance to this Juſtice, we ſhall never 
find an exact parallel to him now manners 
are ſo much changed. The ſuperiorzdanger 
of a rebellion ſanctiſied by the church an- 
not by hiſtorians or philoſophers be better 
K ſet 
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ſet forth than by _ A rr. e of 
Morton: NW 914% gon | Ich bing in +41 
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The geud⸗ Arohbiſtiap of York l Ip 

With well appointed powers. Sol. 1 
Who with a double ſurety binds his followers, 

My lord, your ſon had only but the core, | 
But ſhadows, and the ſhews ln HA; devo: mb 
-The action of their bodies from their ſouls, ': {+ - 
As men drink potiqns; that their weapans only © || 
Seem d on our ſide, but for their ſpirits a 
This 


werd rebellion; 18 hail e 90 
But now, Was 


$4 £3 ©T 7 


He's fallow'd: boch with bady and with: mind, 


And doth enlarge his rifing with the blood - 


Of fair King Richard, 'fcrap'd from Pomfret ſtones; 
Derives from heay'n his quarrel and his cauſe; _ 
Tells them he doth heſtride a bleeding lane 
Gaſping for life under great Bolingbroke: 


%.4 


renn. ww; n 
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Nor cart 3 e 8 
pearing in arms, and the abuſe of an autho- 
rity derived from the ſacred function, be 
more ſtrongly. arraigned, than in tie ſpeeches 
of Weſtmorland, and John of Lancaſter, -/ 

"WesTMORLAND. bo 12 
Then, my wh 100 U 
ub amn 

The eee. —_— : on that — I 

Led — 8 goaded e N 1 

And countenane'd —— 14 bak "8 

I lay, OST eee A1 

Had not been here to FWunrn 0» 64.3% 

| Of baſe and bloody infurreQion 1596 woH - 

With your fair honours. You, 1 naue, 

Whoſe ſes is by a civil peace maintain dj; 

Whoſe beard the ſilver hand of peace hath: od 

rning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, 

Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, - 

The dove and very bleſſed ſpirit of pesee ; 

H 4 | Wherefore 
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Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf, 


ut ot. the eech pf bester hat degli ſuck graces! 
c;harſh and, boiſt'rous taggus of was, ? Qri31%94 
uh eiu BLA nt bovinsb vii 
My 1rd of Vork, it beter bew / d Nh goin)! e 
Wurai that your flock, alſeiabled by "tie ent 
Encircled you, to hear with'iteverence, - | ö 
Your expoſition,on'the holy text; 
Than now to ſee yu hete an iron man, wo; 1 40 
Cheering rout of rebels with your drumgi)d e 
Turning the word to ſwword, and life to death.. 
That man that ſits within a monarch'slHea,jꝶt 
And ripens in the ſun · ſhine of his favoun , . 
Would he abuſe the cdunt name of the:kings/ g 
Alack, what. miſchiefs miglit be ſet abroach . 
In ſhadoꝶ af ſuchi greatneſs ! With ybuð Arlt hiſhqp, 
It is ev'n ſo. Who hath not heard ĩt ſpogen, 
Ho deep you were within the bos fheg n 
Tous, the ſpeaker in his parliaments; 100 00 
To us, th' imagin d voice of heav'n jtlelf . to * 
Ide very opener and intelligencer b 047 
Between the grace, the ſanctities of hæay n 1.1 7; 
And our dull workings; O, who ſhall believe // 


12 Fry miſuſe the ve gence of yaur places 
2 51 * | 4 t _ Employ 
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| Employ the countenance and grace of he- 
eee 2p? 70 
In deeds Aiſhongurabſe ? You've taken up, 0 
Under the counterſeited zeal of God, Sicc 17 Ci 
The {ubjegts of his ſubſtitute, my father 0819 > ba 
And bath agaigſt e mand — : 
Js Bays hers HS W bnoo @ : 191) Tos 1 101 | 
he 15 den d % 3160. 
| The archbiſhop of York, even when he 
appears an iron mani teepꝭ up the gravity 
and ſeeming ſanctity chf his character, and 
wears the mitre. over his helmet. He is aiot 
like: Hotſpur, a valiant rebel, full off noble 
anger and fieree defiance he ſpœabs like 
cool politieian to his / frieulls. and tilt a deep 
deſigning hypoerite to hs eneimids,zandepred; 
tens d he ds ly tacting- as Phyfician to the: 
ſtats .lvoibi ach 26, faust 100, noise 
dich eu well 910] red blood 219 111 Diet. 
I have before obſerycd that Shitkefptar had 
the talents .of a Oratdr, as muchas of a 
Poet; and I believe it will be allowed; the 
ſpeecbes o Weſtmorland and Lancaſter are 
as: proper. on this coceafion; and the n 
n are as rar touch, as 
„ie | | they 
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they could haue been by the moſt judicious 
orator. I know not that any poet, ancient 
or modern, has fhen ſo perſect a judgment 
in rhetoric as 6hr cοοοttryman. I wiſh he 
had employed his eloquence too in arraigh- 
ing the baſeneſs and treachery of John of 
Lancaſter's conduct, in breaking his cove- 
nant with the rebels. 
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\ Piſtol ĩs an odd kind of perſonage, intended 
I ſuppoſe to ridieule ſome faſhionable-affec- 
tation of bombaſt language. When ſueh 
the wititings, in which they have been ridi- 
culed,” they ſeem to have been monſters of 
imitation nor laugh at the ridicule. Co- 
mic writers ſhould therefore always exhibit 
ſome characteriſtic diſtinctions, as well as 
temporary modes. Juſtice Shallow will for 
ever rank with a certain fpecies of men; he 
is like a well painted portrait in the dreſs of 
his age. Piftol appears a mere antiquated 
n uncouthly faſhioned, we can hardly 

F361 2 | _ 
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betieve;'! it was made for any ching but a 
maſquerade frolic. The poets who. mean 

to pleaſe poſterity, ſhould therefore work 
as painters, not as 'taylors, and give us 
peculiar features, rather than fantaſtic ha- 
bits: but where there is ſuch a prodigious 
variety of ' well-drawn Portraits as in this 
play, we may excuſe one piece of mere 
drapery, eſpecially when exhibited to expoſe 
an os d ee en Sf 


* 
18115 * 


Mine Hoſtek Quiekly 3 is Wy a Wm not 
extinct. It may be ſaid, the author there 
finks from comedy. to farce, but the helps 
to compleat the character of Falſtaffe, and 
ſome of the dialogues in which ſhe is 
engaged are diverting. Every ſeene in 
which Doll Tearſheet appears is indecent, 
and therefore not only indefenſible but in- 
excuſable. There are delicacies'of decorum 
in one age unknown to another age, but 
whatever is immoral is equally blamable in 
all ages, and every approach to obſcenity is 
an' offence * which oy" GEE Kone, nor 


8 the 
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the barbarity or the xotruption of the:times 
encuſe. 21909 ST .Aifort Ren PM 
% Dole Lluod gains! 109 Sed of 
Hauing eonfilatedithe characters: af ghis 

piece, I cannot paſs oyer the conduct of it. 
without taking notice of the, pequlian felicity 
with which the fable — to u Oye 
from the reryeginninge,- when Bw al 


. 
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The firſt ſcenes give the outlines of 
the characters, and the argument of the 
drama. Where is there an inſtance of any 
opening of a pley, [equal to;.this? And 1 
think I did not raſhly aſſert, that itlis one 
of the; moſt difficult/pacts of thy dramatic 
art ;, for that ſurely may be allowed fo, in 
which the greateſt maſters have very ſeldom, 
ſucceeded. Euripides is not very happy in | 
this reſpect. Iphigenia in Tauris begins hy 


telling to herſelf, in a pretty long ſoliloquy, 
who ſhe is, and all that happened to her at 
Aulis. As Ariſtotle gives this play the 
higheſt Praiſe, we may be. aſſured it did 
not in any reſpect, offend, the Greek taſte: 
and Boileau not — prefers this 
| {imple 
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ſimple: expoſition, deſtitute as it is of Any 
grace, to the perplexed and tedious, decla · 
mation aſthe moderniſtage. 19) to. dino! 
»Qgerdss les premiĩers vers Faction prẽparte, It * 5 
Sans print, du ſiijet applaniſſe l entrẽét, Slow 5H 
Je me ris d'un acteur, qui lent à s expfimer, 
De ce qui il veut, d'abord,ne ſait pas m/informet; 
Et qui, debrouillant mal une penible 9 
Dun divertiſſement me fait une fatigue. al | 
. Faimerois:mieux encor qu'il; deelinat ſon nm 
Et, dit, Je ſuis! Oreſte, du/ bien Agamemnoh : /: += | 
Que dallet par un tas de confuſes merveilles, 1 
\ Sang nie dire & 1 hi les oreille s. 
4% Val zin mos. en e uli 
That the Gmplicity of Euripides is pre- 
ſerable to the perplexity or bombaſt of Cor- 
neille's mannen in developing the ſtory of 
ſeveral, of his tragedies, no perſon: of juſt 
taſte l believe will diſpute! The firſt ſeene 
of the Cinna has been xidiculed by/Boileau 
That of Sertorius is not very happy. Hig 
famous play of Rodogune is opened by twa 
unknown perſons, one of whom begins, 
Enfin ce jour pompeux, cet heureux jour, nous luit 5 


and 


length of ſeventy lines, when the reader 


126 The Seon Part of Hunzy IV. 
and, after un tas de confaſes merveilles in 
the moſt wretched verſe, extended to the 


very impatiently expects to be informed of 

the whole Eo pas > ſhort with 

theſe words, 
„eee. 


eee Wann 


friendſhip, living in the ſame palace, having 


been long in love with the ſame princeſs, 
never have intimated their paſſion to each 
other, not out of a motive of - jealouſy ot 
diſtruſt, but that their confidents may tell 
it the ſpectator, and make him ſome amends 
for the abrupt concluſion of tke former 


_ converſation. However, ſtill the poor ſpec- 


tator is much in the dark, till the queen, 
who is a perfect Machiavel, relates, merely 
from love of talking, all the murders ſhe 
has committed, and thoſe ſhe ill intends 
to commit, to her waiting-woman, for 


whoſe parts ſhe expreſſes at — | 


a 111 


ſovereign contempt. 


Here 


| 
| 
3 
| 
« 
\ 
| 
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Here I eunnet help ws noche Wat as 
the poet's want of art made it neceſſary to 
ſet the queen to prate of Her former crimes, 
to let us into the fable; ſoignorance of human 
nature betrayed him, in '* ſucceeding ſrene, 
into the enormous abſurdity of making both 
Rodogune and the queen without heſitation, 
the one adviſe the lover to murder his miſ— 
treſs, the other the ſon to murder his mother. 
Here again an inſtance-offers itſelf of our 
Shakeſpear's ſuperiar knowledge of the heart 
of man. King John wiſhes to inſtigate Hu- 
bert to kill Prince Arthur, but obſerve with 
what e * e 6 N One 
poſe, ey ah 
3 n Tighog 1 bak 
Come hither, id O'my endo at 1 16.9 
We owe thee much; within this wall of ficth - 
There is a ſoul counts thee her creditor, - 
And with advantage means to pay thy loves 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oatRn 
Lives in this boſom, dearly cheriſhed; ' © 
Give me thy hand, I had a thing to ſayͤ—g—- 
But ] will fit it with ſome better time. I 
17 5 . By 


— ͤ—d— — —äẽ— OE = 
* 
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By heaven, Hubert, I'm almoſt aſhnamd 

To tay what good reſgedt I dave of cher I ml” 
07 v 29220 1: cHowweay; 7 tnw 21504 
Ian much ear" your-niajefty/1297 | p 9rit 4 fa 
nocd 10 321 :10 Rang nid oft oft 21 151 

| _ Good kent, thaw pat no cauſe to „ eee n. 

Bat ,, Ani 

Vet it ſhall come ſot me to do thee goods: obe 

I had, a thing to ſay but, let it go: 1. 

I be ſun is in the heav'n; and the proud a len 

Attended with the pleaſures of the World. 

s all too wanton, and too full of gaudes, 2 * le 

Ia give me audience. If the midnight bell 

Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth * 

. Sound one unto the drowſy race of night; 

If this ſame were a church-yard where we _—_ 
And thou poſleſſed with a thouſand wrongs ; 

Or if that ſurly ſpirit melancholy ß 
Had bak'd thy blood and made it heavy-thick,” | 

| Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, | 
Making that idiot laughter keep mens eyes, 7 N 
And ſtrain their cheeks tö idle merriment: 

| (A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes) © att: 01 2911 
Or if thou couldſt ſee me without eyes in Hir) 
Hear me without mine ears, and makeireplß⸗ 


Without 
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Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone, | Za 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful ſound of words; ; 
Then, in deſpight of broad-ey'd watchful day, 

I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 

But ah, I will not—yet I love thee well; 

And, by my troth, I think thou low ſt me well. 
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The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
| Doth glance from heayv'n to earth, from earth to n 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. | 
Midſummer Night's Dream. 
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Sith genius of atikeſyour Wr 
the whole extent of the poet 3 
3 object of our enquiry ve 
ſhould do him great injuſtice, if welid not E 
attend to his peculiar felicity, in thoſe 
fictions and inventions, from which Poetry 
derives its higheſt diſtinction, and from 
whence it firſt aſſumed its pretetiſionb to 


divine NY wg RO the'zlſociate 
of en 12520 ad 1 bas 


'F Mt o N enden 


Abe ancient nad Was mies into the 
God of the Gods: he diſeourſed of their 
natures, he repeated their counſels, and, 
without the charge of impiety or preſump- 
tion, diſcloſed their diſſenſions, and publiſhed 
| their vices. He peopled the woods with 

* 13 Nymphs, 


134 On the Praygrnatyral Beings. 
Nymphs, the Rivers with Deities; and, that 
he might ſtill have ſome being within call to 


his aſſiſtance, he placed reſponſive Echo in 
the vacant m__ A Air, 


7 


+ B ET 1T N AY 

In the infant a a _s * the Cre- | 
duli& of ignorance! | reedily received every 
marvellous tale : but, as mankind increaſed 
in. knowledge). and long ſeries of traditions 
had eſiahliſnad u certain mythology and 
hiſtory, the Boat: was no longer permitted to 
range, uncontralled. though the boundleſs 
damipigns of Fatiey, but became reſtrained, 
ig... ome meſure, to things believed, or 
Kugwyn. Theugh the, duty of Poetry to 
Rleaſę and te ſurpriſe ſtill fubſiſted, the 
means; varied! with the ſtate of the world, 
and it ſoon grew neceſſary to make the new 
| Inventions lean on the old Traditions. — 
The human mind delights in novelty, and is 
captivated; by the marvellous, but even in 
fable itſalf requires the credible.— The Poet, 
who can give to ſplendid inventions, and to 
fictions new and bold, the air and authority 
af reality and truth, is maſter of the genuine 


2 ſources 
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ſourees vf the Caſtatian ſpring; and may jaſtlp 
be fakd to draw his N an ww an 
bead of pure hoch. 


ſaw uw uſeful n 0 
. — had been to the ancient 7 
he felt that they were - necefſaty to Poetry 
itſelf. One needs only to read ſome modern 
Freneh heroic poems, to be convineed fiow 
poorly Epie Poetry ſubfiſts on the pure ele- 
ments of -Hiftory ad Phit Taſſo, 
though he kad a ſubje& ſo popilar, at the 
time he wrote, as the deliverance of Jeru- 
ſalem; wasobliged to employ the peratibns 
of magie, and the interpoſſtien of angels 
and dzmofs, tö give the marvellée the 

ſublime, and, I may add; that religicus air 
to his Werk, Which efinöbles the efthuſi- 
aſm, and fanctifles the fiction of the poet: 
Atioſto's excurſive muſe wanders through 
the regions of Romane, axtended by all the 
ſupetb train of chivalry, glants; dwarfs, and 
enehanters; and however theſe poets, by 
the ſevere and frigid erities thay Have been 
vetoed for giving &ftiamehts nbt purely 
Er, I 4 elaſſical, 


136 On tbe Præternatural Beings. 
elaſheal; to their Works; I believe every 
reader uf taſte admires; not only the fertility 
of their imagination, but the judgment with 
which they availed themſelves of the ſuper- 
ſtition of the times, and of the cuſtoms and 
modes of the country, in er 12 Ji 
the ſcenes 93 Gigs. „0% 101 7% 
(FOE © BN of yi 25 510 5197 
Pie en as the 8 ſometimes do, 
to ak mythology - and. fables of other ages, 
and other countries, has ever a poor effect: 
Jupiter, Minerva, and A pollo only em- 
belliſh a modern ſtory, as a print from their 
ſtatues adorns the frontiſpiece. We ad- 
mire indeed the art of the ſculptors who 
give their images with grace and , majeſty ; 
bat no, devotion is excited, no enthuſiaſm 
kindled, by the repreſentations of characters 
Wann as we do not eee. 1 


hen che bi temples ovaſed to 5 re- 
vered, and the Parnaſſian mount exiſted no 
longer, it would have been difficult for the 
Poet of later times to have preſerved the 
ny" of his muſe icky if the weſtern 
world 
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world too had not had its ſacred fables.. 
While there is any national ſuperſtition 
which credulity has con ſecrated, any hal- 
lowed tradition long revered by vulgar faith; 
to that ſanctuary, that aſylum, may the poet 
reſort. Let him tread the holy ground with 
reverence; reſpect the eſtabliſhed doctrine; 
exactly obſerve the accuſtomed rites, and 
the attributes of the object of veneration; 
then ſhall, he not vainly invoke an inexora- 
ble or abſent deity. Ghoſts, Fairies, Goblins, 
Elves, were as propitious, were as aſſiſtant 
to dhakeſpear, and gave as much of the 
Sublime, and of the Marvellous, to bis fic- 
tions, as Nymphs, Satyrs, .Fawns,. and even, 
the triple Geryon, to the works of ancient 
Bards. Our poet never carries his præter- 
natural beings beyond the limits of the 
popular tradition. It is true, that he boldly 
exerts his poetic genius, and faſcinating 
powers in that magic circle, in which none 
cer: dur walk but be but as judicious, as 
bold, he; contains himſelf, within it. He 
calls up all the ſtately, phantoms in, the re- 
. of ſuperſtition, | which our faith will 
receive 


153 on dle Prsternatwral Beings,” 
receive with reverence.” He throws into 
theit abwerb and language 4 Myſterious | 
ſletmnity, faverable to Supendition in ge- 
nevdl; with ſoracthing highly eharaRterifite 
of ee pirticular being Whith he exhibits. 
His whehes, his ghrofts, and His fairies, ſeem 
p94 of heal or goblin dun; bring 
Jes dem dips fyum Beaveh, of bali from 
Irn. is ghoſth are fallen, melantholy, 
and terrible. Bvery fentence, utter d by the 
Witettes, i # propheey or a charm ; their 
marmets are maligflant, their Phraſes A111. 
biguous, cheit promiſes deluſive The 
witches eauldron is 4 collection ef all 
that is moſt horrid in their ſuppoſed in- 
cuhtattons. Atlel WA ſpirit, mild, gentle, 
and f bet, poſeſd d ef fupernatüraf powers, 
but ſuc to the kene of 4 e s. 


3 TS JETT 90 


The partes are . and gey j this mo- 
cht artifets of harnilefs frauds, and Wirth» 
ful delofions.  Putk's' enumeratien df the 


feats of a faity is the moſt agreeable recital. 
0 theik * >:tthBols. 


To 
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Lo an thels beings our poet has ifligied 
talks, and appropriated manners adapted to 
their imputed diſpoſitions and characters; 
which are continually developin g through 
the whole piece, in a ſeries of operations 
conducive to the eataſtrophe. They are not 
brought in as fabordinate or caſual agents, 
but lead the action, and govern the fable; in 
which reſpect out countryman has entered 
more Hitotheatrical propriety than the Greek 


ee 


| Brery le * m Jun] its diſtingt 
duties and obligations. The drama does 


not, like the epic, admit of epiſode, mw 
fluous perſons, or things incredible; for, as 

it is obſerved by a Critic of great ingenuity 
and taſte, that which paſſes in Repreſen- 
« tation, and challenges, as it were, the 
« ſorutiny of the eye, muſt be trutli ĩtſelf, or 


ſomething very nearly approaching to it.“ 
It ſhould indeed be what our Imagination 
will adopt, though our Reaſon would reject 


Hurd, on Dramatic Imitation. 


It. 
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it. Great caution and dexterity are required 
in the dramatic — an ait cf real 
ode ls 
: Dingo b. ae t (24-2526 

In the bold attempt: to þ XP to airy — * 
a local hats tation and à penſon, regard muſt: 


be paid to fix ĩt in ſueh ſcenes, and to diſplay 
it in ſuch, actions,  as;are, agreeable to the 


| popular, rio Witches holding, their 


Fl & FF f. 5 


heath 3 ohoſts,': at the midnight bogen viſiting 
45 glimpſes of the moon, and whiſpering a 
bloody ſecret, from propriety of place and 
action, derive a credibility very propitious to 
the ſcheme of the poet. . Reddere per ſona 
convenientia cuique, cannot be leſs his duty 
in regard. to theſe ſuperior and divine than 
to human characters. Indeed, from the i in» 
variableneſs of their natures, a greater conſiſ- 
tency and uniformity is neceſſary / but moſt 
of all, as the belief of their intervention 
depends entirely on their manners and ſenti- 


ments ſuiting with the preconceived * 
of them. | aol 115-7 


The 
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75:4 42AN0 ra rt Moved IT 
The magician” * met: aſtorm ; 
witches performing infernal'-rites:35-br/any 
other exertion of the ſuppoſed powers and 
qualities'of the 1 were eaſily credited 
oy the ge (as Co 3111 iy trek, 


The —ͤ—ũ of wes ih 3 2 
that poetic fable muſt riſe above the fumple 
tale of the nurſe; therefore he adorns the 
Beldame, Tradition, with flowers gathered on 
claſſic ground, but. till wiſely ſuffering thoſe 
ſimples of her native ſoil, to which the eſta- 
bliſhed ſuperſtition of her country has attri- 
buted a magic ſpell, to be predominant. Can 
any thing be more poetical than Proſpero's 
addreſs to his N en m he diſ- 
miſſes n ana tien = 

e | OD 5132 | 
Ys fic of bills brooks, ſtanding lakes, and groves, 
And ye that on the ſands with printleſs foot - 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune ; and do fly him 
When he comes back ; ye demy-puppets, that, 
By * moonſhine „the green ſour ringlets make, 
5 Whereof 


— 
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Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whoſe ime 


ti make midnight muſhrooms; ; [that repice 
To hear the ſolemn: curfew-; by whole, gi d,, 
| (Weak maſtets tun) ye be) I have hedimm dd 
The nooy-tide ſun, call' forth; the miminous Winds, 


And 'twixt the green-ſea and the azur'd'vank '; 
Set roaring war! to the dread rattling thunder 
[Have 1 giv'n fire, and rifted Jove's ſtrmut ou 
- With his own bolt; the ſtrong-bas'd pramonnary: | 
Mae I made ſhake, and by the ſpurs pluckt up 
Tue pine apd cedar : graves at my conatt@ |! - 
Have wak'd their feepers x _ KN) ene 
Ligier Wen art. * 45 og My = *. ; 


Hess are e cllend ne 

ſtories concerning the power of mapicians, 
The incantations of the witches: in Macbeth 
are more ſolemn and terrible than theſt of 
the Erichtho of Laxean, or of the Canidia 
of. Horace... It may he ſaid, indeed; that 
Shakeſpean had an advantage derived: from 
the mare direful 8 af his national 
RIES | | 


" A cele- 
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A calehrated. Writer in dis jngenioss 
letters on, Chivalty, has, ebferved.. thet he 
Gothic manners, and Gothig ſuperſthions, 
than the Greciap. The devotien of fheſe 
times was, gloomy and fearful, not being 
The Prieſt often availed hiaaſelf of the dine 
The church of Roma adepted many of the * 
Celtic ſuparſtitiona; others: which were 
not eſtabliſhed by: it, as points of, fait 
till maintaingd, a traditiogal authority 
among the vulgar. Climate, teraper, ry@des 
of life, and, inſtitutions, ob government, Row 
all to have conſpired to, make tho faparkti- 
tions of the Celtie nations melanchehi and 
terrible, Phileſoghy hadi not mitigated the 
auſterity; of ignorant devotion, on tamed 
the. Gence. ſpirit of enthuſtaſm. As the 
Bards, who. were 0u5 philoſophers and 
poets,, pretended ta be poſſeſſed of he dark 
ſecrets of magic and divination, they! cr. 
tainly encouraged the ignorant credulity, 
and, anxious, fears, ta; Which, ſuch, impoſ- 
tures 
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tures owe their ſucceſs and credit. The 
retired and gloomy” ſcenes appoin ted for 
the moſt ſolemn rites of devotion; the auſ⸗ 
terity and rigour of druidical diſcipline and 
juriſdiction; the faſts, the pehatices}' the 
fad excommunications from the comforts 
and privileges of civil life; the dreadful 
anathema, whoſe vengeance purſued the 
wretched beyond the grave, which bounds 
all human power and mortal Juriſdiction, 
muſt deeply imprint on the mind every 
form of ſuperſtition, which ſuch an Hierar- 
chy preſented. The Bard, who was ſubſer- 
vient to the Druid; had mixed them in his 
heroic ſong ; in his hiſtorical annals; in his 
medical practice: genii afſiſted his heroes; 
dæmons decided the fate of the battle; and 
charms cured the ſick, or the wounded. 
After the conſecrated groves were cut down, 
and the temples demoliſhed, the tales that 
ſprung from thence were ſtill preſerved 
with religious r reverence in the minds of the 


n 


The poet found himae Wen ſituated 
8 amidſt 


amidſt enchantments, ghoſts, goblins; evety 
element ſuppoſed the reſidence of a kind of 
deity; the Genius of the mountain, the Spirit 
of the floods, the Oak endued with ſacred 


prophecy, made men walk abroad with a 
fearful apprehenſion 


Of powers unſeen, and mightier far than they. 


On the mountains, and in the woods, ſtalked 


the angry Spectre; and in the gayeſt and 
moſt pleaſing ſcenes, even within the cheer- 


ful haunts of men, amongſt villages and 


farms, 


. 


Tripp'd the light firies and the dappet elyes. 
The reader will eaſily perceive what re- 


ſources remained for the poet, in this 
viſionary land of ideal forms. The general 
| ſcenery of nature, conſidered as inanimate, 
only adorns the deſcriptive part of poetry; 
but being, according to the Celtic traditions, 
animated by a kind of Intelligences, the 
bard could better make uſe of them, for-his 
moral purpoſes. That awe of the imme- 
diate preſence of the Deity, which, amoag 
the reſt of the vulgar, is confined to temples 


and. altars, was here diffuſed over every 
| | K : object. | 
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object. The Celt paſſed trembling through 
the woods, and over the mountain, and by the 

lakes, inhabited by theſe inviſible powers 5 ; 
ſuch apprehenſions muſt indeed | 

Dteepen the murmur of the falling 4 floods, 

And ſhed a browner horror on the woods ; 
give fearful accents to every whiſper of the 
animate or inanimate creation, and arm every 
ſhadow with terrors. 


With great reaſon, therefore, it was aſ- 
ſerted, that the weſtern bards had advan- 


tage over Homer, in the ſuperſtitions of 


their country. The religious ceremonies of 
Greece were more pompous than ſolemn ; 
and ſeemed as much a part of their civil in- 
ſtitutions, as belonging to ſpiritual matters: 
nor did they impreſs ſo deep a ſenſe of invi- 
ſible beings, and prepare the mind to catch 
the enthuſiaſm of the Poet, and to receive 
with veneration the Phantom s, he PR 


* 1 n his: anodes fupgiotity 


over the Greek poets, even the earlieſt of 


| them Who, having im bibed the learning of 
B51 myſterious 
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myſterious Egypt, addicted. themſelves: to 
Allegory ; but our Gothic bard, inſtead: of 
mere amuſive allegory, employs: the po- 

tent agency of ſacred Fable. When the world 
becomes learned and philoſophical, Fable 
refines into Allegbry. But the age of Fable 
is the golden age of poetry; when the 
beams of unclouded' reaſon; and the Ready 
lamp of inquiſitive: philoſophy, throw their 
penetrating. rays upon the phantoms of 
Imagination, they diſcover; them to have 
been mere ſhadows, fonmed by ignorance. 
The thunderbolts of Jove, forged in Cim- 
merian caves ; the ceſtus of Venus, woven 
by the hands:of the attracting Graces; ceaſe ta 
terfify and. allure. Echo, from an amorous 
nymph, fades into voice, and nothing more; 

the very threads of Iris's ſcarf are untwiſted; 
all the poet's ſpells are broken, his charms, 
diſſolved: deſerted on his wn enchanted 
ground, he takes refuge in the groves of 

Philoſophy but there his divinities evapo- 
rate in ; allegory; in which myſtic and 
inſubſtantial ſtate, they do but weakly aſſiſt 
his operations. By aſſociating his muſe 
K 2 with 
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with Philoſophy, he hopes ſhe may eſtabliſh 
with the learned the worſhip, ſhe won from 
the ignorant; ſo makes her quit the old 
traditional fable, from whence ſhe derived 
her firſt authority and power, to follow airy 
hypotheſis, and chimerical ſyſtems. Alle- 
gory, the daughter of fable, is admired by the 
faſtidious Wit, and abſtruſe Scholar, when 
her mother begins to be treated as ſuperan- 
nuated, fooliſh, and doting ; but however 
well ſhe may pleaſe and amuſe, not being 
worſhipped as divine, ſhe does not awe and 
terrify like ſacred mythology, nor ever can 
eſtabliſh the ſame fearful devotion, nor aſſume 
ſuch arbitrary power over the mind. Her 
perſon is not adapted to the ſtage, nor her 
qualities to the buſineſs and end of dramatic 
repreſentation. L Abbe du Bos has judici- 
ouſly diſtinguiſhed the reaſons, why allegory 
is not fit for the drama. What the critic 
une by art and ſtudy, the wiſdom of 
nature unfolded to our unlettered poet, or 
he would not have reſiſted the prevalent 
faſhion of his allegorizing age; eſpecially 
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as Spencer's Fai airy Queen \ was the 2 
work of the times. | | 


Allegorical beings, 3 acts of 


chivalry, fell in with the taſte of an age 


that affected abſtruſe Learning, romantic 
Valour, and high-flown Gallantry. Prince 
Arthur, the Britiſh Hercules, was brought 
from ancient ballads and romances, to be 
allegorized into the knight of magnanimity, 


at the court of Gloriana. His knights fol- 
| lowed him thither, in the ſame moralized 
garb : and even the queſtynge beaſt received 


no leſs honour and improvement 'from the 
allegorizing art of Spencer, as has been 


ſhewn by aCritic of greatlearning, ingenuity, 
and taſte, in his obſervations on the: vary 


VR | 


W N 


Our firſt theatrical entertainments, after 


we emerged from groſs barbariſm, were of 


the allegorical kind. The Chriſtmas carol, 


and carnival ſhews, the pious paſtimes of 
our holy-days, were turned into pageantries 
3 and 
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and maſques, all ſymbolical and allegorical. 
— Our ſtage roſe from hymns to the Virgin, 
and encomiums.on the Patriarchs and Saints : 


as the Grecian tragedies from the hymns to 
Bacchus. Our early poets added narration 
and action to this kind of pfalmody, as 


Aſchylus had done to the ſong of the goat. 
Much more rapid indeed was the progreſs 
of the Grecian ſtage towards perfection 
Philoſophy, Poetry, Eloquence; all the fine 
arts, were in their meridian glory; when the 
drama firſt began to dawn at Athens, and 
gloriouſly it ſhone forth, illumined By ny 
kind of intellectual light. ;. nott 215! 
Fi  QHISIDOY'F3 

: Shakeſpear, in the dark ſhades of Gothic 
barbariſm, had no reſources but in the very 
phantoms, that walked the night of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition: or in touching the latent 
paſſions of civil rage and diſcofd: ſure to 
pleaſe beſt his fierce and barbarous audience, 
when he raiſed the bloody ghoſt, or reared 


the warlike ſtandard. His choice of theſe 


Fate: was judicious, if we conſider the 
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times in which he lived his management 


of them ſo IN that he will 1 eee 


in all times. 


In the FO age, Ben. Johnſon, * more 
proud of his learning than confident of his 
genius, was defirous to give a metaphyſical 
air to his compoſitions. He compoſed' many 
pieces of the allegorical kind, "eſtabliſhed on 
the Grecian mythology, and rendered his 


| play-houſe a perfect pantheon. a $h ake- L 


ſpear diſdained theſe quaint devices; an 
admirable” judge of human nature, with a 
capacity moſt extenſive, and an invention 
moſt happy, he contented himſelf with giv- 
ing dramatic manners to Hiſtory, Sublimity 
and its appropriated powers and charms to 
Fiction; and in both theſe arts he is une: 
qualled——The Catiline and Sejanus of 
Johnſonare cold, crude, heavy pieces; turgid 


where they ſhould be great; bombaſt where 


they ſhould be ſublime; the ſentiments 
extravagant ; the manners exaggerated ; and 
the whole undramatieally conducted by long 
ſenatorial ſpeeches, and flat plagiariſms from 

K 4 Tacitus 
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Tacitus and Salluſt. Such of this author's 
pieces as he boaſts ta be grounded on anti- 
tigquity and ſolid learning, and to lay hold on 
removed myſteries , have neither the majeſty 
of Shakeſpear's ſerious fables, nor the pleaſ- 
ing ſportfulneſs and poetical imagination of 
his fairy tales. Indeed if we compare our 
countryman in this reſpect, with the moſt 
admired writers of Antiquity, we ſhall, per- 
haps, not find him inferior to them. 
Aſchylus, with greater impetuoſity of 
genius than even Shakeſpear, makes bold in- 
curfions into the blind chaos of mingled 
allegory and fable, but he is not fo happy 
in diffuſing the ſolemn ſhade ; in caſting the 
dim, religious light that ſhould reign there. 

When he introduces his furies, and other ſu- 
pernatural heings, he expoſes them by too 

glaring a light; cauſes affright in the ſpecta- 
tor, but never riſes to imparting that unli- 
mited terror which we feel when Macbeth 
0 his bold addreſs, 


* Prologue to the Maſque of Queens. 


How 
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How now | ye ſecret, foul, and midnight hags, © 
What is't ye do ? | 

is anſwered, 52 
A deed without a name, 


The witches of the foreſt are as im- 
portant in the tragedy of Macbeth, as the 
Eumenides in the drama of Æſchylus; but 


our poet is infinitely more dexterous and 


judicious in the conduct of their part. The 
ſecret, foul, and midnight hags are not 


introduced into the caſtle of Macbeth ; they 


never appear but in their allotted region of 
ſolitude and night, nor a& beyond their 
ſphere of ambiguous prophecy, and malig- 


nant ſorcery. The Eumenides, ſnoring in 


the temple of Apollo, and then appearing 
as evidences againſt Oreſtes in the Areo- 


pagus, ſeem both acting out of their 


ſphere, and below their character. It was 
the appointed office of the venerable god- 


deſſes, to avenge the crimes unwhipt of 


Jjuſtice, not to demand the public trial of 


guilty men. They muſt loſe much of the 


fear and reverence in which they were held 


for 
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for their ſecret influence on the mind, and 
the terrors, they could inffict on criminal 


conſcience, when they were repreſented as 


obliged: to have recourſe to the ordinary 
method of revenge, by being witneſſes and 
pleaders in a court of juſtice, to obtain the 


corporal puniſhment of the offender. In- 


_ deed, it is poſſible, that the whole ſtory 
of this play might be allegorical, as thus, 
that Oreſtes, haunted by the terrors which 
purſue the guilty mind, confeſſed his 
crime to the {AR with all the aggra- 
vating circumſtances,” remorſe ſuggeſted to 
him, from a pious defini to expiate. his 
offence,. by ſubmitting to whatever ſentence 
this reſpectable aſſembly ſhould pronounce 
for that purpoſe. The oracle which com- 
manded him to put Clytemneſtra to death, 
would plead for him with his judges; 
their voices being equal for abſolving or 
pun iſhing, wiſdom I vote for abſoly- 
WS * | 0 


Thus 1 . appears ſo odd in 
_ mouth of the goddeſs, that ſhe is little 
101 | affected 


3 % tends Tots woe mnt. an 
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affected by the circumſtance of Clytemneſ- 
tra's. relation to the murderer, becauſe ſhe 
herſelf had no mother, means only, that 


juſtice is not governed by any affection or 
perſonal conſideration, but acts by an inva- 


riable and general rule. If the oracle com- 


manded, and the laws juſtified the act of 
Oreſtes, by appointing the next in blood to 


avenge the murder, then other circumſtances 


of a ſpecial and inferior kind, were not to 


have any weight. I am inclined to think 


this tragedy is a mixture of Hiſtory and 


Allegory. Æſchylus affected the allegorical 


manner ſo much, as to form a tragedy, called 


the Balance, upon the allegory in Homer, 
of Jupiter's weighing the fates of Hector 
and Achilles * ; and it ĩs apparent, that the 


Prometheus of this author, is the ancient 
allegory of Prometheus wrought into a 
drama. Prometheus makes his firſt appear- 


ance with two ſymbolical perſons, Violence 


and Force, which are, apparently, of the 


re fiction. Pere Brumoy intimates a 


2  Apud Plut, de modo leg. pottas, | 


"us 
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ſuſpicion that this tragedy is an allegory, but ( 
; imagines it alludes to Xerxes or Darius, be- ; 


cauſe it abounds with reflections on tyranny, 
To flatter the republican ſpirit, all the 
Grecian tragedies are full of ſuch reflections. 
But an oblique. cenſure on the "Perſian 
monarch could not have excuſed the direct 
imputations thrown on the character of 
Jupiter, if the circumſtances of the ſtory 
had been taken in a literal ſenſe; nor can it 
be ſuppoſed that the Athenians would have 
endured the meſt violent affronts to have 
been offered to the character of that deity to 
whom they every day offered ſacrifice. An 
allegory being ſometimes a mere phyſical 
hypotheſis, without impiety might be treat- 
ed with freedom. It is probable that 
many allegories brought from the hierogly- 
phic land of Ægypt, were, in the groſſer 
times of Greece, literally underſtood by 
the vulgar; but, in more philoſophic 
ages, were again tranſmuted into allegory ; 
which will account for the mythology. of 


the Greeks and Ægyptians varying greatly, 
15 but 
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but ſtill preſerving ſuch a reſemblance as 
ſhews them to be derived from the ſame 


ee 


Jealous of the neighbouring ſtates, and 


ever attentive to the glory and intereſt of 


their commonwealth, an Athenian audience 


liſtened with pleaſure to any circumſtances, 


in their theatrical entertainments, which 


reflected honour on their country. The 


inſtitution of the Areopagus by the expreſs 


commands of Minerva; a perpetual amity, 
promiſed by Oreſtes, between Argos and 


Athens in the tragedy of the Eumenides ; 
and a prophecy of Prometheus, which threw 


a luſtre on the author of the race of the 


Heraclidz, were - circumſtances, without 


queſtion, ſedulouſly ſought by the poet, 
and favorably received by the ſpectator. 


But though ſuch ſubje&s might be choſen, 
or invented, as would introduce ſome favor- 
able incidents, or flattering reflections, this 
intention did not "Oy reign through the 
whole drama, | 


It 
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It has been juſt now obſerved, that Shake. 
ſpear has an advantage over the Greek poets, 
in the more ſolemn, gloomy, and myſteri- 


cus air of his national ſuperſtitions; but this 


avails him only with critics of deep pe- 
netration and true taſte; and with whom 


| ſentiment; has more ſway than authority. 


The learned have received the popular tales 
of Greece from their poets ; ours are derived 
to them from the illiterate 'vulgar. The 
phantom of Darius, in the tragedy of the 
Perſians, evoked by ancient rites, is beheld 
with reverence by the ſcholar, and endured 


by the bel eſprit. To theſe the ghoſt of 


Hamlet is an object of contempt or- ridicule, 
Let us candidly examine theſe royal ſhades, 
as exhibited to us by thoſe great maſters in 


the art of exciting pity and terror, Æſchylus 


and Shakeſpear ; and impartially decide 


which poet throws moſt of the Sublime into 
the præternatural character; and, alſo, which 
has the art to render it moſt efficient in the 
drama. This enquiry may be more in- 


tereſting, as the French wits have often 
mentioned 
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| mentioned Hamlet's ghoſt as an inſtance of 
the barbariſm of our theatre. The Perſians, 


of Mſchylus, is certainly one of the moſt 


auguſt ſpectacles that ever was repreſented 


on a theatre; nobly imagined, happily ſuſ- 


tained, regularly conducted, deeply inte- 
reſting to the Athenian people, and favorable 


to their great ſcheme of reſiſting the power 


of the Perſian monarch. It would be abſurd 


to depreciate this excellent piece, or to 


bring into a general compariſon with it, a 


drama of fo different a kind as the tragedy : 
of Hamlet. But it is ſurely allowable to 


compare the Perſian phantom with the 


Daniſh ghoſt ; and to examine, whether any 
thing but prejudice, in favour of the ancients, | 


protects the ſuperſtitious circumſtances rela- 
tive to the one, from the ridicule with which 
thoſe accompanying the other are treated. 
Atoſſa, the widow of Darius, relates to the 
ſages of the Perſian council, a dream and an 
omen; they adviſe her to conſult the ſhade 
of her dead lord, upon what is to be done 
in the unfortunate fituation of Xerxes juſt 
defeated 10 the Greeks. In the third act ſne 


enters 
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enters offering to the Manes a libation com- 
poſed of milk, honey, wine, oil, &c. upon 
this Darius iſſues from his tomb. Let the 
wits, who are ſo ſmart on our ghoſt's diſap- 
pearing at the cock's crowing, explain why, 
in reaſon, a ghoſt in Perſia, or in Greece, 
ſhould be more fond of milk and honey, 
than averſe, in Denmark, to the crowing 
of a cock. Each poet adopted, in his work, 
the ſuperſtition relative to his ſubject ; and 
the poet who does ſo, underſtands his buſi- 
neſs much better than the critic, who, in 
- judging of that work, refuſes it: his atten- 
tion. The phantom of Darius comes forth 
in his regal robes to Atoſſa and the Satraps 
in council, who, in the Eaſtern manner, 
pay their ſilent adorations to their emperor, 
His quality of Ghoſt does not appear to 
make any impreſſion upon them; and the 
Satraps ſo exactly preſerve the characters of 
courtiers, that they do not venture to tell him 
the true ſtate of the affairs of his kingdom, 
and its recent diſgraces: finding he cannot 
get any information from them, he addreſſes - 
— to Atoſſa, who does not break forth 
| 2 with 
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with that paffion and tenderneſs; one ſhould 
ſuppoſe: ſhe» would do on the fight of her 
long loſt huſband; but very calmly informs 

him, after ſome flattery on the conſtant 


proſperity of his reign of the calamitous 
ſtate of Rerſia under Xerxes, whg has been 


ſcimulated by his courtiers, to, make war 


upon Greece. The Phantom, who was to ap- 


pear ignorant of what was paſt, that the Ear 


of the Athenians might be ſoothed and flatter- 
ed with the detail of their victory at Salamis, 
is allowed, for the ſame reaſon, ſuch pre- 

ſcience, as to foretell their future triumph at 
Platea, | Whatever elſe he adds by way of 
council or reproof, either in itſelf, or in the 
mode of delivering it, is nothing more than 
might be expected from any old Counſellor 
of ſtate. Darius gives his advice to the old 
men, to enjoy whatever they can, becauſe 
riches are uf no uſe in the grave. As this 


touches the moſt abſurd and ridiculous foible 
in human nature, the increaſe: of a greedy. 


and ſolicitous deſire of wealth, as the period 


of enjoyment of it becomes more precarious 


and ſhort, the admonition has ſomething of 
LD a Comic 
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a comic and ſatirical turn, unbecoming the 
ſolemn character of the Speaker, and the 
ſad exigency upon which he was called. 
The intervention of this præternatural being 
gives nothing of the Marvellous or the Sub- 
lime to the piece, nor adds to, or is con- 
nected with its intereſt. The Supernatural 
diveſted of the Auguſt and the Terrible make 
but a poor figure in any ſpecies of poetry; 
uſeleſs and unconnected with the fable, it 
wants propriety, in dramatic poetry. Shake- 
ſpear had ſo juſt a taſte, that he never intro- 
duced any præternatural character on the 
ſtage, that did not aſſiſt in the conduct of 
the drama. Indeed he had ſuch a prodigious 
force of talents, he could make every being, 
his fancy created, ſubſervient to his deſigns. 
The uncouth, awkward monſter, Caliban, is 
ſo ſubject to his genius, as to aſſiſt in bring- 
ing things to the propoſed end and perfec- 
tion. And the ſlight Fairies, weal maſters 
though they" be, even in their wanton gam 
bols, and idle ſports; per . * * 
Ae 1 
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wp to retury to. the intended compi 
between the Grecian Shade, and the Daniſh 
Ghoſt. The firſt propriety in the conduct 
of this kind of machinery ſeems to be, 
that the præternatural perſon be intimately 
connected with the fable; that he increaſe 


the intereſt, add to the ſolemnity of it, and 


that his efficiency, in bringing on the cata? 
ſtrophe, be in ſome meaſure adequate to the 
violence done to the ordinary courſe of 
things, in his viſible interpoſition. Theſe are 
points peculiarly important in dramatic 
poetry, as has been before obſerved. To 
theſe ends it is neceſlary, this Being ſhould be 
acknowledged and revered by the national 


Superſtition, and every operation that deve- 


lopes the attributes, which the vulgar -opi- 
nion, or nurſe's legend, taught us to aſctibe 


to him, will augment our pleaſure; whether 


we give the reins to imagination, and, as 
Spectators, willingly yield ourſelves up to 
pleafi ng delufion, , Or, as Critics, examine the 
merit of the compoſition, T hope it is not 
difficult to ſhew, that in all theſe capital 
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| points, our author has excelled. At the 
ſolemn midnight hour, Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, the ſchoolfellows of 1 young Hamlet, 
come to the centinels upon guard, excited 
by a report that the Ghoſt of their late 


Monarch had, ſome preceding ni phts, a = 


— 22 
peared to — Horatio, not being of t 


credulous vulgar, gives little Ws to the 


{ HEMT 15 4 


ſtory,, but bids Bernardo proceed in his re- 
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| Had made his courſe- t 4 chat t part tor heav'n, b 
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| Where now ir burns, Marcellus, 17 . 3 
The bell wi beating. one— . 


14 


N There! is 3 g { folemn and 
ſublime, in thu: regulating the walking of 
the Spirit, by., the, gourſe, of the Star: It 
intimates a connection and correſpondence 
between things beyond our ken „ and above 
| the viſible diurnal ſphere. Horatio j is affected 
with that kind of fear, which ſuch an appear- 
ance would naturally excite. He trembles, 
5 1 and 
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and t turns pale. : When the violence of the 
emotion "fablides, he reflects, that probably 


this ſupernatural event portends ſome dan ger 
lurking i in "the fate. "This ſuggeſtion gives 


importance to "the phznorhenon, and en- 


gages our attention. © Horativ's' kfelation f 


the king's Combat With the Norweglan, 
and of t e forces the young k F ortinbras is 
aſſembling, in order to Wick Denmark, 
ſeems to point out, from What quarter tHe 


apprehended peril is to atiſe. Such appear- 


ances, ſays he, preceded d the fall of mighty 


Julius, and the ruin of the great chin 


wealth; and he adds, ſuch have often been 
the omens of diſaſters in bur own ſtate. 
There is great art in this conduct. The true 
cauſe of the royal Dane's diſcontent could 
not be gueſſed at: it Was à ſecret which 
could be only revealed by himſelf. In the 


mean time, it was neceſſary to captivate 


our attention, by demonſtrating,” that the 


poet was not going to exhibit ſuch idle and 
frivolous gambols, as Ghoſts ate by the vulgar 
often repreſented to perform. The hiſtorical 


LY: teſtimony, 
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** 


teſtimony, that, antecedent to the death of 
Ceſar, 
The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and 0 ſheeted dead 
| Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets, 
gives credibility and importance to this 
| phenomenon, . Horatio's addreſs to the 
ghoſt is brief and pertinent, and the whole 
purport of it agreeable to the vulgar A 
tions of theſe: matters. | 
„ e ro. 
| Stay, illuſion ! | 

N F If hes baſt any 1 or uſe of voice, 
desk to me. 7 „ 

7 If there be any goed thing to be _ | 
That may to thee do sf and grace to me, 
' , Speak to mo. 15 

If chou art privy to thy country's A 
Which happily fareknowing may avoid, 
On ſpeak e 
Or, if thou haſt uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, | 


For which, they ſay, you ſpirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it, 


Its 
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Its vaniſhing at the crowing of the Cock, is 
another circumſtance of * . ſu- 


perſtition. Nd wil ow N 


Young Famlet's indignation at his mo- 
ther's haſty and inceſtuous marriage, his 
ſorrow for his father's death, his character 
of that prince, prepare the ſpectator to ſym- 
pathize with his wrongs and ſufferings. The 
Son, as is natural, with much more vehe- 
ment emotion than Horatio did, addreſſes 
his Father's ſhade. Hamlet's terror, his aſto- 
niſhment, his vehement deſire to know the 
cauſe of this viſitation, are irreſiſtibly com- 
municated to the mor by the following 
ſpeech. 
HauLer. JN <a 4 
Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts from bell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, | 
That I will ſpeak to thee, T'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: oh anſwer me; 
Let me not burſt in ignorance; but tell, 


L 4 Why 
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Why thy canonized bones, hearſed in death, 
Have burſt their cearments ? Why the ſepulchre, - 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly in-urn'd | 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To caſt thee up again? What may chis mean, 
That thou, dead corſe, again, in compleat ſteel, 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, | 
ke "one N er 25 | 
Never did 1 inte Maſe of 7 Tragedy 
relate a tale ſo full of pity and terror, as is 
imparted by the Ghoſt. Every circumſtance 
melts us with compaſſion ; and with What 
u eta ax 3 40 ot 
| Gros. -* 
But that I am forbid | 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, 
I could a'tale unfold ; whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul; freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their Fires, | 
Thy knotted and combitied Jocks to part, n 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end A 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine: 
But this eternal blazon muſl not be 
To ears of fleſh and blood. 5 
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All that follows is ſolemn, ſad, and deeply 
affecting. 
Whatever in Hamlet belongs to the prz- 
ternatural, is perfectly fine; the reſt of the 
play does not come within the ſubjed of this 
chapter. | 


The ingenious criticiſm on the play of the 
Tempeſt, publiſhed in the Adventurer, has 
made it unneceſſary to enlarge on that admi- 
rable piece, which alone would prove our 
Author to have had a fertile, a ſublime, and 
original genius, 


— — — 
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THI 8 gers is ge haps Jus of the 
14 greateft exertions of "a "rag c adi 
poetic powers, that a ay age, '& ay country 
has produced. Here a are opened 1 e ſources 
of terror, new creat tions of Bats The 


Agency « of Witches and Spyrits excites a ſpe- 
cies of terror, that cannot be ea” by the 


operation of bügten agency,” ar by "any 
form o or diſpoſition "of human tiigs. W 
the Known limits of their powers and ca 

cities ſets certain "bounds t | to our 4 ret 
lions; F myſteriou $ hortors, nated tetrots, 
are re Filed by the intervention of bein g8, whole 


nature 
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nature we do not underſtand, whoſe actions 
we cannot control, and whoſe influence we 
know not how to | eſeape. Here we feel 
through all the faculties of the ſoul, and to 
the utmoſt. extent of her capacity. The 
apprehenſion of the interpoſition of ſuch 
agents is the moſt ſalutary of all fears. 
It keeps up in our minds a ſenſe of our con- 
nection with awful and inviſible ſpirits, to 
whom our moſt ſecret actions are apparent, 
and from whoſe chaſtiſement, Innocence alone 
can defend us. From many dangers Power 
will protect; many crimes may be con- 
cealed by Art and Hypocriſy; but when 
ſupernatural beings ariſe, to reveal, and to 
avenge, Guilt bluſhes through her 12 5 and 
| rrembles behind her bulwarks. . 


ha Ke been ſufficiently raked, 
by the beſt critics, for availing himſelf of 
the popular faith in ' witchcraft ; ; and he is 
certainly as defenſible in this point, as Euri- 
pides, and other Greek tragedians, for intro- 
ducing Jupiter, Diana, Minerva, &c. whoſe 
Perſonal intervention, k in | the events exhi- 
bites 
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bited on their ſtage, had not obtained more 
credit, with the thinking and philoſophical 
part of the ſpectators, than tales of Wich- 
craft had done among the Wiſe and Learned 
here. Much later than the age in which 
Macbeth lived, even in Shakeſpear's' own 


time, there were ſevere ſtatutes | extant 
wing Wircheraf. | nam bed odT 


7 
F#* 


Some: objeftions- have "I 156 to * 
Hecate of the Greeks Wr Janes) to 2 
ee our en tl 5 a 199d. 

3 105 more dd its, has * 
mixed the Pagan deities, even with the 
moſt ſacred characters of our religion. Our 
Witches power was ſuppoſed to be exerted 
only in little and low miſchief: this there- 
fore being the only inſtance where their 
interpoſition is recorded, in the revolutions 
of a kingdom, the poet thought, perhaps, 
that the ſtory would paſs off better, with 
the Learned at leaſt, if he added the cele- 
brated Hecate to the weird ſiſters ; and ſhe 
is introduced, chiding their preſumption, 
for trading in prophecies and affairs of death. 
2 [os 


176 Me. ug bf MacyeT #; ' 

The dexterity» is adinirable, with which Babe 
predictions" of the Witehes (as i Macbeth 
_ obſerves) prove true to the Ear, but falſe to 
the: Hope, according to the general condition 
of ain races. Wich great judgment the 
poet has given to Macbeth the very tem- 
per to be urbught upon by ſuch ſuggeſs 
tions. The bad man is his'own' Tempter; 

Richard III. had a heart that prompted 
hiin to do all, that the worſt demon could 
have ſuggeſted, ſo that the Witches had 
been only an idle wonder in his ſtory; nor 
did he want ſuch a counſellor as Lady Mac- 
bets: -a ready inſtrument like Buckingham, 
toladopt his projects, and execute his orders, 
was ſuffioĩent. But Macbeth, of a penctous 
diſpoſition, and good propenſities; but with 
vehataent! paſſtins umd afpiting Wiſlies, was 
a ſudject liable 10 be ſeduced by ſplenclid 
proſpects,” and ambitious -counſels/' This 
appears from the ee character — 


e e ere 4 Hug, * of! - 9412.1 
9 och th. 1 
200 is tod fufl m mik bf human kindneſs © | 
Tb batch the near way, Tnou —_ xreat 
"Art Bot Wichdat ambition; but wi ont K 
. The 
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dete thould attend en thou wöuldſt 
& 1c | bigtilys:2 1 sche vol le guſgoo 
* I oukdſt chou holily ; ; wan or ge 5 
And yet wouldft wrongly win. 1 1.53069 
800 matotalleyns Ktadinal th 4 ea. 
withour other” vice, And füll of the tüllk | 
human kindneſs, though obnokibs t 
temptationd yet Would have gteat Itrütgles 
before it yielded) and as violent fits of fub- 
_ remorſe. vs +4603. WOn 10 ob 1 
vac 201 7101 19} >; (162912 „Aale 393979 
11 clint 18 to be fmneclibstedl by the = 
operations of pity and terror, Aurety” nd - 
means are {> well adapted to che i ak 
2 ſflrong and lively 'refiteſntatioh. '6F che 
agonizing ſtruggles chat precede, and the 
terrible horrors that follow wicked cn. 
Other Poets tliought they Had fuffetentty 
attended to the moral purpoſe of the diam; 
in making the Furies purſue the perps· 
- trated crime. o Our auilior waves their 
blodyo daggers in the; Road te guilty and 
demonſtrates, that as ſoom asd man begin? 
ic hearken to ill ſuggeſtions; Terrors environ; 
30 e and 
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and Fears diſtract him. Tenderneſs and 
conjugal love combat in the breaſts of a 
Medea and a Herod, in their purpoſed ven- 
geance. Perſonal affection often weeps on 
the bloody knife : but Macbeth's emotions 
are the ſtruggles, of Conſcience ;- his agonies 
are che agonies of Remorſo. They are leſs 
ſons of juſtice, and warnings to innocence. 
I do not know that any dramatic writer, 
except Shakeſpear, has ſet forth the pangs 
pf, Guilt ſeparate from the fear of Puniſh- 
ment. Clytemneſtra is repreſented by 
Euripides, | as, under, great terrors, on 
account of the murder of Agamemnon; 
but they ariſe. from Fear, not Repentances 
Itaãs not the memory of the aſſaſſinated 
huſband, which haunts and terrifies her, 
hut an apprehenſion of vengeance from 
his ſurviving ſon: when ſhe is told: Oreſtes 
ie dead, her mind is again at eaſe. It muſt 
he allowed, that oni the Grecian ſtage, it᷑ is 
the office of the Chorus: to moralize; and to 
N 1 
Dris | | 
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olg nirtue over vice. But how” uche 
affecting are their animadverſions than the 
teſtimony! of the perſun concerned! What- 
ever belongs to the part of the che us has 
hardly the force of dramatic imitation. The 
chorus is in a manner without perſonal 
character, or intereſt, and no way an agent 
in the drama. Wie cannot fympathiæe with 
the cool: reflections gf theſe idle ſpectators, 
as we, do With the ſentiments of the perſons, 
in whoſe gircumſtances and ſituation e are 

intereſted. mew de boog dais of no E | 


(5917 $5: #4 1911 18217 2 2K 


The heart of mag, "like kon. and other 
meta), is hard, and of firm teſiſtanes; when 
cold, but, warmed, jt. becomes, .tnallesble 
and ductile. It is by touching: the. Paſſions, 
and | exciting lyrapatheric Emotions, not by 


g& #2 


his impreſfions. on the "ſpectator... 3: wy 


appeal to any perſon, of taſte, whether, the 
following ſpeeches of  Wolkey,, in, avotber 


play of Shakeſpear, the tft a foliloguy, 


21007 


the ſecond addreſſedt to his ſervant Er Org omwell, 
in which he gives the e teſtimooy o of his exp 


4 11 
= 2 rience, 
ILL | ES 
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rience, and the reſult of his own: feelings, 
would make the ſame impreſſion, if uttered 
by a ſet of e HI 1 802 in 1e 1 
of a chorus. | 
| Wolegr. 39201 9217 0 _ 
80 W to the little good you bear me! 
Farewell, a long farewell to all my e 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth | 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him, 
The third day comes a froft, a killing froſt, 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full fury 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root; 
And then he falls, as Pi do. I haye ventur'd, 
© Like little wanton 5 chat ſwim on dialen. | 
| Theſe many fummers in a ſea of glory, 3 
But far beyond my depth ; ; my high-blown x pride | 
At length broke under ine, and now has left. me, S 
Weary and old with ſervice, to the mercy | 05 T 
Ot a nude ftream, that muſt for ever hide rg 
©. Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye . 
I feel my heart new open'd. Od, how wretched | 
Ts that poor man, that hangs on princes favours F 
There is, betwixt that ſwile we would aſpire io, 


| That ſweet aſpect of princes, and our ruin, 


More 
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More pangs and fears than war'or women _ 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. ach ri: te a c e | 
And in another pla css 
Let's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me; n 
And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be,, 
And ſleep in dull cold:rharble, here no ade 
Of me muſt more be heard; ſay then, I taught thee, | 
Say, Wolſey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And ſourided all the depths and thoals of honour, 
Found thee a'way, out of bis wreck, to riſe i in; 
A ſure and fie 0 one; /though thy maſter miſs'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and tharwhich ruin'd mey ge: 
Croinwell, I charge dice. fling a away ambition, 5 | 
By that fin fell the angels; ; how can man then, = 
Tue im mage of his maker, hope t to win bye? , 


Love thyſelf laſt 3 ; cheriſh. Lo 8 that hate 
1 e 10 unt iii 


, 11 x + pox 3 
| 0 ak 50 | 


"Still in thy TENT . D | N 
| Tos ſilence envious tongues, be juſt, and fear no not. 
Let al the ends, thou aim'ſt at, be ehy country” 2 
| Thy God's and wrath's; then if thou fall f, O 9 by 
2 5 well, 172 


14 i ori Atti 
Thou fall'M a bleſſed — Shows the as ; 
M 3 And 
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And pri ythee, lead me in; & e216 919: 7 
There take an inventory of alt 1 a . 4 monte bal. 
To the laſt penny, 'tis the king's.” 1h _— 75 
And my integrity to heav' ns iö lh 
I dare now call mine own, tr Cain, 
Had but ſerv'd my God with half the ca! 
I ſerv d my king, he would nat in dh 
m Tuan 9 
011 9210 34d MOVE | 
I ſelected theſs bro pal 8 as make 
reflections of ſuch a general kind, as might 
be with leaſt impropriety,.transferred to tho 
chorus ; ; but if even theſe. would loſe much 
of their force and pathos, | if not ſpoken by 
thoſe do, which are e che pen of ſms 
inſtantaneous emotion,  gccafioned, by, the 
they are uttered! The  ſelf-condemnation of 
a murderer makes a ve deep impreſſion 
upon us, When we are tol by Macbeth him 
ſelf, that "hearing, 2, fille J. was killing 
Duncan, ont . bleſs us, 


and Amen the other, he durſt not fay Amen. 


Had a formal chorys obſerved, that a a man in 


: aniz 5110 STI 1 nta 2 IT . ſuch 
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ſuch 2 guilty möment, dutſt not implore kit 
mercy of which he god: moſt” in nes d. it 
would have Had but: 4 flight effect. i kf 
know the deteſtirisn, With Which etc 
men behold” A bad action. 3 A muck” mare 
falutary admônitiön 18 given, When's c ” Ute 

fhewn the tetrors that a are ' combined” * with 

guilt in the breaſt of the Offender. g Ww 1 80 
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{1 2» 74131 ; 


Our 5 EK has fo tempered Ke 6 conſtitu- 


tional character of Macbeth, by infuſing 


into it the milk of human kindneſs, -and a 
ſtrong tincture of honour, as to make the 
moſt violent perturbation, and pungent te te- 
morſe, naturally attend on thoſe ſteps to 
which he is led by the force of Temptation: 
Here we muft commend the "poet's j judg- 
ment, and his invariable attention to con- 
fiſtency of character; but mbre amazing 18 
the art with which he exhibits the indhel 
ment of the human mind, and renders 
audible the ſilent march of thought : 8 traces 
its modes of operation in the courſe of 


Deliberating, the pauſes of Heſitation, and 


| the final act of Deciſion ; ſhews how Reafh 
M 4 checks, 


——ä—ä— 22 ——— — 2s 
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checks, and bow, the Paſſions, impel; and 
4 to us the trepidations that precede, 
the horrors that purſue acts of blood, 
No ſpecievof dialogue, but that which a man 
| holds with himſelf, could effe& chis. The 
* Yoliloquy has been permitted 10 all dramatic 
writers; but its true uſe has been underſtood 
only by our author, who alone has attained 
to a juſt imitation of nature, in this kind o 


ſelt-conference. „ 


Aung. BEAD 610018 

< Ati is certain, men. 8 not tell theriſelves 
who they are, and whence they came; they 
of the cloſet, as Greek. and F rench writers 
repreſent. Here then js added to the drama 

an-imitation of che moſt difficult and delicate 
kind, that of repreſenting the internal proceſs 
of the mind in reaſoning and reflecting; and 
it is not only a difficult, but a, very uſeful 
art, as it beſt aſſiſts the poet to expoſe the 
anguiſh of Remorſe, to repeat every. whiſper 
of the internal monitor, Conſcience, and, 
upon occaſion, to lend her a voice to amaze 
for ; and ane, the free. As a man ig 
210846“ 347 averſe 


* 


* 


averſe to expoſe Berta, n the; 
turpitude of his/aQions;. even, to the faithful 
Friend, and truſty Confident, it is more 

natural for him to breathe in Solilogay the 


dark and heavy; ſeerets of the ſoul, than to 
utter them to the moſt intimate aſſociate. 


The. conflicts in the boſom of Macbeth, 


before he. gommitted the murdęr,, could 
not, by any other means, have been ſo 
well expoſed. He entertains 155 werber 


447 


"his | . 3 


This  ſopernatural olliciting ... e 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good. If in, 
Why bath it giv 'n me the earneſt of ſucceſs, 


£5 % 
4 


” FAY 
11 


Commencing i in a truth ? I'm Thane of Cawdor; | 3 


a if good, why do Iyield 1 to that ſuggeſtion, ; 

| Whoſe horrjd i image doth unfix my bair, | 5 

| And make my ſeated heart knock at it, m ribs 0 | „ | 
| Agaioſtt the uſe of nature! J | ; 


There i is an obſcurity and Aifack i in 1 
of theſe ſoliloquies, which I wiſh I could 
charge entirely tothe confuſionof Macbeth's 

| mind 


— tr, 
——- — Red 
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mind from the horror he feels, at the thought 


| of the merder; but our aüithor is too much 
addicted th the obſcure bombaſt, much af- 
"feed 
abhorrence, Macbeth feels at the luggeltion 


dy all dorts of writers in that age. The 


of aſſafftnatitig his wy een wy _ to 


tits determination 


1 'If chance Wirk bade! me ing, why, chance ay crown 


©) a4 4 2 371 off ” +> TRI 
me, my 


webe Air, 2 
After 3 pauſe; it in Which we : may ſuppoſe t the 


4 *2{f z — 


der deſire of a crown. to return, fo far 
as to make him undetermined what he ſhall 


: : #3 482 F © 
4 4 4. 


| 5 and leave the deciſion to future time and 


unborn events, he concludes, 5 


Wu de 60 
Come what come may, | 


Time and the hour 1 runs thro” the rougheſt day. 
2 RF 


By whic nent, I confeſs, Ido not with his two laſt 
commentators imagine is meant either the 
tautology « of time and the hour, or an Allufi on 
to time painted with an hour-glaſs, or an 


| exhor tation to time to haſten for ward, but | 


I rather apprehend the meaning to be, fenpus 
& hora; time and occafion, will carry the 
thing tntdugh, and bring it to ſome deter- 
mined point and end, let its nature be what it 

will. 


ſuch deeds muſt be kipported' by others 
like fatore. ellos oth ni b gory a 
But, in theſe caſes, 2 
we fiill haye judgment here i chat we but teach 
Bloody inſtructions, which, being taught, returũ 
To plague ch inventor ; this even · handed juſtice} | 
Commends th' ingredients of our poiſon'd chalict 1 
To our own lips, ino or ata N nv 
He proceeds next to confider the peculiar ro- 
enen muß ſtands to Duncan. 
5 Jute He's here in double er trie; 
"Iv as T arm his Kinſman und his ſubjekt, 
Strong both againſt the deed; then, as his hoſt, © 
Who fhould againſt bis invfref but the door ; ; ot 
Not bear the knife yſelt. echo act 


Then follow his arguments b at the deed) 


| from the admirable qualities of the, ifs: 4 


{114535 _ 4 HF 


Beſides, this Duncan —— ks! 
"Hath borne his faculties fo meekly, | hath been 0 if | 


F344 


The deep damnation of his king off, 


The mec if Mauer. 138) 
will. In the next ſolilsquy, He agitates tis 
great queſtion concerhing the propoſtd 
murder. One argutnermt àgainſt it, is, , that 
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So, ſays he, with many reaſons to diſſuade, 
I have none to, urge me to this act, but 
a yaulting: ambition; Which, by a daring: 
leaps. aften procures itſelf a fall Anũ thus 
having determined, he tells Lady Mac- 
beth; oh 265 Polly ni 441 | 


We will aki no further in this buſineſs. 

He hath honour'd me of late; — let 
Golden opinions from all ſorts: of people, 
Which would be worn, now in * neweſt a gb, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon, e 


Macbeth, in debating with pimielk, chiefly 
dwells' upon the Guilt; and touehes ſome- 
thing on the Danger of aſſaſſina: ing the 
king. When he argues with Lady Macbeth, 
knowing her too wicked to be affected by 
the one, and too daring. to be deterred by 
the other, he urges with great propriety 
what he thinks may have more weight 
with one of her difpoſition.; the fayour he 
is in with the king, and the eſteem he has 
lately acquired of the people. In anſwer 
to her charge of cowardice, he finely diſtin- 


guiſhes between manly courage and brutal 
ferocity. 
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Tur e ee wr? 9 
en becken 1 432) MacpeTH. E 5 0 M. F 
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Who dares do more is none. 9h, 03 niggh 


At len oth, overcome, rather has perſuaded, 
he determines on the bloody deed. 
I Lam {ettled; and bend up 
Each corp'r cal agent to this terrible fest. 


How terrible to him, how repugnant to his 
nature, we plainly perceive, when," even in 


the moment, that he furtimons up the reſolu- 


tion needful to perform it, horrid phantaſms 


preſent themſelves; murder alarmed by 


his ſentinel the wolf ſtealing towards his 


deſign; witcheraft celebrating pale Hecate's 


offerings ; the midnight raviſher invading 


ſleeping innocence, ſeem his aſſociates; 
and bloody daggers lead him to the very 


chamber of the king. At his return from 


thence, his ſenſe of the crime he has com- 

mitted appears ſuitable to the repugnance he 

had to undertake it. He tells Lady Mac- 

beth, that, of the grooms who ſlept in 
Duncan's chamber, 

Stic eee 4 4 biaite mms 
* herws one did laugh in't en e Murder! 
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They wak'd each other; an I ſtood and heard them x 
But they did fay OTA them | 


Again to ah 26 ob ad 
by \ ; 111747 4 ; 1 
2 hart 1 3 1 ; 10 £643 5. 82 


| 1 eee ned 
90 Macxrx. | 
One cry a, 55 Amen! the other; 
* phey had ſeen me with theſe hangman g hands. 
Liſtening their fear, I could Veda ſay. Amen. 
— infin vets! names od; 
ore; Lavr. „ > wh 
L: frat, Caen not ſo inks. 7 | 
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eee could. nos l — Amen? | 

I bad moſt need of dare and Amen 
2 throat. dan 3 
in 02: 9 3 Void 
an I heard a voice cry, . 
Macbeth doth murder ſleep; the innocent ſleep. 
Thenhe replies, ee de w_ my 
A the daggers ; | 


ee ne 
I am afraid to think hat I have done ; | 
"Look or't again I dare not. 


gh How 
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How natural is hefe on 
who, from the feafleſs ſtate of unfüpeckig : 
Innocence, is fallen intd the ſuſpicious cor” 
dition of Guilt, when upon hearing a knock- 
ing at the gate he ties c e e tort? 
21102 vir nne eienr en 
nenn it with me, Wen ar -are me? 
— U Oo ttt on i315 hes 
The Pk tina contrived: id thn. 
ture of remorſe even: into Macbeth's reſo- 
lution to murder Banquo. He does not 
proceed i in it like a man, ho, ĩimpenitent 
in erimes, and wanton in ſucceſs, gaily goes 
forward in his violent career; but ſeems 
impelled on, an. fimwlated. to this. additi- 
onal villany, by an apprehenſion, that, if 
Banquo's poſterity. ſhould inherit the crown, 
he has ſacrificed. his rde. and defied. His 
own ſoul i in vain. y cn Þ . iT 
, 190 5 Nen M. en deieiſt yas An 
| of tig en Wenn st 
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For Banquo's is have 1 d Aube ö 
For them, the gracious Duncan ee 5 
Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace e 
Only for them; and mine eternal iW 9 1 0 1s 
Giv'n 


192 The T, ragedy of MachrrH . 
Siv'n to the common enemy of man, Wit 1 
To make them kings, the feed of Banquo kings. 

His defire to keep Lady Macbeth innocent 

of this intended murder, and yet from the 

fulneſs of a thrabbing heart, uttering! what 


may tender ſuſpected the very thing he 
wiſhes to conceal, ſhews how deeply the 
author enters into human nature in general, 
and in every cireumſtance preſerves the Lon- 
3 e e Wanne 0 9 


How Aron 8 is „pete the FEY wth 
chat to a man of courage, the moſt terrible 
object is the perſon he has injured, * in 7 
eren addreſs to Binquo's ghoſt > 
TROP donn Macvern. 1 „isl lat i 
2012 4 Whit man drt, 1 dare. 
g Apjivictithbn fike the rugged Ruflian ber, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcan tyger, 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble; or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the defart with thy ſword; ' + 
If trembling I evade it, then proteſt me 
The baby of a'girl. Hence, terrible CG > 
Unceal mock'ry, hence! wa 
. 3 1 
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It is impoſſible not to iympathize with the 
terrors Macbeth expreſſes in bis diſordered 


| ſpeech. -- NAA 
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Ie will have blo6d.—They'ſapy blood will hade bldod; 


Stones have been known tol move, ind trees to peak; 
Augurs; that underſtand relations, have; oo 


By maghled, —— . 
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a The. W " which Macheth ” 
in reſorts to the Witches, and the 4 one of 


reſentment and abhorrence with which he 


addreſſes them, rather expreſſes his ſenſe. of 


the ctimes, to Which their promiſes you! 
him, than any ſatisfaction in the regal con 
dition; thoſe erimes had AGAR 
MAc RETN. 105 1 voir Na) 
How now, YO my and ningh ag! 
What W 2 099579 elf 5 58 we A 


420 tit 8 4 4 8 


The akin ons 3 Nats of 


the moſt triumphant! villany, from a con- 

ſciouſneſs of the internal deteſtation of man- 
ind of chat Hagitious: greatneſe, to which; 
uber N they 


* The 1 Wann. 
finalp apredcdir the following: warde 


MacseTH. | 50 
I have liv'd long enough: my way of life 


I fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf: , 
As honour, love; obedience, troops of ftiends, | 
Inaſt not look td have; but in their ſtead. 
Curſes not loud but deep, mouth-hondur, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
Tobrard the cbpeluſion of the piece, his 
mind ſeems to fi under its Toad of guilt! 
Deſpair and melanehely hang on bis words ! 
By his addrefs te Ne phyſician, we perceive 
hne has griefs that preſs Rite on dn thai 
| his enemies: ni 00000009, 1 
1) MacserH. EL. oft oath 
Canſt thou not miniſter to a ws diſeas'd; ; 
Phuek rom the memory a rooted: forrow 3, -. 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with ſome (weet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of eb peg 
 - Which weighs upon the heart: — 
The alerity with which he Anek r 
gate, Trans 10 age 5 with 


r 
TX 


e Mage of Macr rü ig; 
Macduff, 6f won blood he fiyb he has al 
ready had too mbck, compleat arohtwaGied | 
Wich ibuniſormly preſer ved fromthe ohen 
ig öf ne fable, to lis cbheluſlon. We find 
bim ever nN ng to the firſt ideay we wels 
made ic 60ers ef him. SUIGITT! oc 

7; Vin es Vie 2790) 4 5 198410 

The man bf 8 pieroes Fes ie 10 
Traitor and the Affaffn. His mind lee 
Tranqdillity by gullt, but nevef ies Fort- 
tude in üanget. His Crimes preſemted c 
kim even in the unreal motkery of a viſion 
ot the Haymteſs form of ſleeping: ihindvenes} 
terrify him more than all his foes in arms. 
uc ha been very Juſtiy obſcived hy d 
late commentator, that this piece dees fh 
abound with thoſe nice diferigdirvitions Ef 
2 uſual in the plays ef Gun Katho?; 
ths eregta being too graat to EIN 
infludacs-of- particular diſpofitiens; 
pers id me, that the eharałter of W 
was Alſo ropreſentod leſs partieutaf und e 
cial, tit. his etample might be of mord 
univerſal utility, He has thetefisre plated 
_—_— that line; ot hic * 
if 3 N 2 


196, The Tragedy of. nm 
of man kind may: be rankedʒ juſt between 
the extremes of good and bad a ſtation aſ- 
ſailable by various temptations, andi which 
ſtands in need of the guard · of cautionary 
admonition. The ſupernatural agents, in 
ſome meaſure, take off our attention from 
the other characters, eſpecially as they are, 
throughout the piece, what they have a 
right to be, predominant in the events. They 
ſhould not interfere; but to weave the fatal 
web, or to unravel it; they ouglit ever to 
be the regents of the Fable and artificers of 
the Cataſtrophe, as the Witches are in this 
piece. To preſetve in Macbeth a juſt con- 
ſiſtency of character; to preſerve that cha- 
racter naturally ſuſceptible of thoſe: defires, 
that were to be communicated to it; to 
render it intereſting to the ſpectator, by ſome 
amiable, qualities; to make it exemplify the 
dangers of ambition, and the tetrots of re- 
morſe; was all that could be required of the 
Tragedian and the Moraliſt. With all the 
powers of Poetry he! elevates a legendary 
tale, without carrying it beyond the limits 

of vulgar faith — ; The ſolemn 
*0 „ character 


0 » Cy 
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character of thie infernal riteg would be very 
ſtriking; iß the ſcene was not made Iudiarous 
by a mob of old women, which the! Players 


have added to the three weird Siſters 


Phe Incantation is ſo conſonant to the doc- 
trine of enchantments, and receives: ſuch 
power by the help of thoſe potent miniſters 
of direful Superſtition, the Terrible and the 
Myſteribus, that it has not the air of poetical 
fiction ſo much as of a diſcovery of magical 


ſeerets * and thus it ſeizes'the heart of the 


ignorant, and communicates an irreſiſtible 
horror eee of even the wen 
Wes 5 ies 11 17 22 4 913 


* * * Bog e 
oc 2 i 911 11 by 11 3 19 « +J * 7209 


- Shakdſpeir was tos well ds in baue 
ure not to Know, that though Reaſon 
may "expel! the ſuperſtitions of the nurſery, 


the Imagination does not ſo entirely free it- 
ſelf from. their dominion; as not to re- admit 


them, if occaſion preſents them, in the very 


hape in which they were once revered. 


The firſt ſcene in which the Witches ap- 


pear, is not ſo happily executed as the others. 


* has too exactly followed the vulgar re- 
2 iii . „ 
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198 955 Fragtdy of Marys ki; 
ports of the Lapland witches, bf whim ons 
fuilors uſed to e had could. e 
N 1 N | bo to « 

— * br es FORE a 
| Borated King James's doctrine of dæmono - 
logy, and ſhewed the long deſtination of big 
family to the throne of Great Britain, was. 
not leſs (polite flattery to his majeſty, than 
Virgil uſes to Auguſtus and the Roman 
people, in making Anchiſes ſhaw: ta Æneas 
the repreſentations of unborn heroes, that 
were to adorn his line, and augment the 
glory of their common- wealth. It is re- 
ported, that a great French Wit often laughs 
at the tragedy of Macbeth, for having a 
hegion of Ghoſts in it. One ſhould ima- 
gine he either had not learnt Engliſh, or 
Had forgot his Latin; for the Spirits (af 
Banquo's line are no more Ghoſts, than the = 
repreſentations of the Julian race in the 


Eneid; and there is no Ghoſt but Ban- 
quo's in the whole play. Euripides, in 
the moſt philoſophic and polite age of the 
Atbenjans brings the e Shade of Polydorus, 


Priam's 


Priam's ſon, upon the ſtage, to. tall a uery 
long and lamentable tale. Here is therefore 
produeed, by each tragedian, the d. 
Spirit walking this upper world for cauſes 
admitted; by. popular faith. Among the 
Ancients, the Unburied, and with Us the 
Murdered, were ſuppoſed to do ſo. The 
_ apparitions are therefore equally juſtifiable 

ar blamable; ſo the laurel erown muſt be 
atljudged to the poet who throws moſt, of the 
Sublime and the Marvellous into the ſuper- 
natural agent; beſt preſerves the credibility 
of its intervention, and renders it moſt uſeful 
in the drama. There ſurely can be no diſ- 
pute of the ſu periority of our Countryman 
in theſe articles. There are many bombaſt 
ſpeeches in the tragedy. of Macbeth; and 
theſt are the lawful prize of the Critic: but 
Envy, not content to nibble at faults, ſtrikes 
at its true object, the prime excelleneies and 
perſections of the thing, ĩt would depreciate. 


The Tragedy of MACRETK« © | 


One ſhould not wonder if a ſchool - boy critic, 
who neither knows what were the ſaperſti- 
tions of former times, or the poet's. privi- 
3 times, ſhould flouriſh away, 
N 4 with 


200 The Tragedy ef Macgrvu.. 
9 4 al the raſh. dexterity wit, upon 
nce of a Ghoſt; but it is ſtrangs 
a man of univerſal learning, a real and juſt 
connoiſſeur, and a true genius, ſhould cite, 
as improper and abſurd, what has been 
practiſed by the moſt celebrated artiſts in 
the dramatic 'way, when ſuch machinery 
was- authorized by the belief of the people. 
Is there not reaſon to ſuſpect from ſuch 
uncandid treatment of our un Nee 
critic, thaphs 10:21” nid 
Views him with jealous, yet with ſcornful eyes, 
A0 hates f for arts that caus'd came to rie 1 49 


7 . i ?..4 T7) 5111 


The difference hen: I. ind, N 
prone to cvil, and a frail one warped by 
force of temptations, is delicately diſtin- 
guiſhed in Macbeth and his wife. There 
are alſo ſome touches of the peneil, that 
mark the male and female character. When 
they - -deliberate on the murder of the king, 
the duties of hoſt and ſubject ſtrongly plead 
with Him againſt the deed. She paſſes over 
theſe conſiderations; goes to Duncan's cham- 
per reſolved to killhim, but could not 
111 N H do 


* 
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do it, becauſe, ſhe ſays, he reſembled her 
father while he ſlept. There is ſomething 
feminine in this, and perfectly agreeable” to 


the nature of the ſex; who, even when void 
of principle, are ſeldom entirely diveſted of 
Sentiment; and thus the poet, who; to uſe 
his own phraſe, had overſtepped the modeſty 
of nature in the exaggerated fiereeneſs of 
her character, returns back to the line and 
limits of humanity, and that very judicioufly; 
by a ſudden impreſſion, which has only an 
inſtantaneous effect. Thus ſhe may relapſe 
into her former wickedneſs,” and, from the 
ſame ſuſceptibility, by the force of other 
impreſſions, be afterwards driven to diſtrac- 
tion. As her character was not "compoſed 
of thoſe gentle elements out of which regular 
repentarice could de formed, it was well 
judged to throw her mind into the chaos of 
madneſs; and, as ſhe had exhibited Wicked- 
neſs in its higheſt degree of ferocity and 
atrociouſnefs, ſhe ſhould be an example of 
the wildeſt agonies of Remorſe. As Shake- 
FOAM could moſt — delineate the human 


mind, 


F 
& 
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mind, in its regular ſtate af reaſon, ſo no one 
ever ſo happily caught its varying __ in 
the Jenny * + niit 
7 Tho bene in which Macduff is yak 
of the murder af hig wife and children, is 
celebrated, that it is not nedeſſary to 
enlarge upon its merit. We feel there, 
hew much a juſt imitation of natural ſen- 
tuments, on ſuch a tender occaſion, is more 
pathetic, than dhoſen terms and ſtudied 
phraes. As, in the faregoing chapter, have 
made ſome obſervations on our author's 
management af the Preternatural Beings, I 
the Witches: that he has kept eloſely to tho 
traditions concerning them, is very fully ſet 
forth, in the notes of a fear comnanniar 
W608i wogks: | 


chen ien may 1 be . one 
of the beſt of Shakeſpear's compaſitions: 
and, though it contains ſome faulty ſpeeches, 
and one Whole ſcene entirely abſurd and im- 


proper, 
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proper, which Art might have corrected or 
lopped away; yet Genius, powerful Genius 
only, {wild Nature's vigour working at the 
root { } could have produced ſuch ſtrong and 
original beauties, and adapted both to the 
general temper and taſte of the age in which 
It appeared. 
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Toben: it is an NET” upon 
the whole, to attempt the vindication 
of injured fame, the pleaſure is much allayed, 
by its being combined with a neceflity to 
lay open the unfairneſs and errors, in the 
proceedings of which we complain. To 
defend is pleaſant, to accuſe is painful; but 
we muſt prove the injuſtice of the ſentence, 
| before we can demand to have it repealed. 
The editor of the late edition of 'Corneille's 
works, has givon the following preface to 
the tragedy of Cinna: Having often heard 
_ ©. Corneille and Shakeſpear compared, I 


2 ner it proper to en their different 


vhs manner, 
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© manner, in ſubjects that have a reſem- 
« blance. I have therefore,choſen the firſt 
« adls of the Death of Cæſar, where there 
&« ig. a conſpiracy, 1 z and in which 
S. every hike is relative to the a e 
&© to the end of the third Act. The reader 
« may compare the thoughts, the ſtyle, 
*« and the judgment of Shakeſpear, with 
ce the thoughts, the! ſtyle, and the judg- 
c ment of Corneille. It belongs to the 
* readers of all nations to pronounce be- 
«© tween the one and the other. A'Frefig 
1 man or an Engliſhman might perhaps 
5 ſuſpected of ſome partiality. To inſtitute . 
FF this .proceſs,/ it was neceſſary to make an 
ſe exact tranſlation; what was proſe in the 
£ tragedy; of Shakeſpeat is rendered into 
5 praſe; what was in blank verſe into 
, blank verſe, and almoſt verſe by verſe; 
„ hat is low and familiar is tranſlated 
5 familiarly and low. The tranſlator has 
“ endeavoured to riſe with the author When 
«, he riſes; and when he is turgid and bom- 
{© baſt, not: to be more or le ſo than he- 
„„The tranſiation gwen. here 218. the omoſt 
Hamm 5. « faithful 
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_ + faithful ttiat can be, and che ohly faichful 


% hein bur ldiiguige, uf atiy author ancient 


or dern. L have but a word to add 
«which is, that blank verſe colts nothing 
{© but the trouble of dictating; it. is not 


* mbre difficult to write, thanta Jetter If 


« people ſhiould take it into their heads to 
© write tragellies in blank verſe, and to act 

e them on our theatre, Tragedy ig ruined ? 
4 take away 15 e and you take away 


"the car Tg 21153. bs... ud 
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. Koch i l e oa 
miling-at: this bold aſſertion concerning: tlie 
facility ef inriting blank verſe/ It is indeod | 
no hard matter to write bad verſe of an 
kind; but; as fo few of aur pocti have 
attained to that peifection in it, which 
Shakeſficar and Milton have done, we av 
teaſon to ſuppoſe: che art to be difficult: 
Whatever is well done, in Poetry of Blos 


effort and labour, but, on the oontrary, the 


1591 0 Jangua e 


gueriee;- appears eaſy? to do. Theatricak 
dialogue being ar imitation of diſcourſe; 
dur erities do not require the appearance f 
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language of nature, and a juſt reſemblance 
to the thing imitated.” Poſſibly there is as 
much of difficulty in blank verſe to the 
Poet, as there appears of eaſe in it to the 
Reader. Like the ceſtus of Venus, formed 
by tbe happy ſkill of the Graces, it beſt ex- 
erts its charms, while the artifice of the 
textute ĩs partly concealed. Dryden, who 
brought the art of rhyme to great excellence. 
endeavaured to introduce it on our ſtage; 
but nature and taſte revolted againſt an 
imitation of dialogue, in a mode ſo entirely 
different from that, in which men diſcourſe. 
The verſe, Mr. de Voltaire thus condemns, is 
perhaps not leſs happily adapted, than the 
iambic to the dramatic offices. It riſes 
gracefully into the Sublime; it can flide 
happily into the Familiar; haſten its career if 
impelled by vehemence of paſſion; pauſe in 
tlie hefitation of doubt; appear lingering 
and languid, in dejection and ſorrow ; is 
capable of varying its accent, and adapting 
its harmony, to the ſentiment, it ſhould 
convey, and the paſſion it would excite, 
me all the 9 of muſical expreſſion. 
EURTS Even 


Don rbe Civ of Connuivts. 2rt 
Even perſon, who did not underſtand our 


language, would find himſelf very — 
affected, = the REY ng 


| 
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| «Gant Dig death 1 dhe * 
Tiery? what fiery quality? why, Glo err 
8 Ta pale with the Dake of Corhwall, and his wife? 
"The king would _ eee Tue de 
Oise D 0 de e h 10 
Would with his dag Ry immanils " ler- 


271048 


vice: 
Afe "they infortn'd of tis? thy breath and blood! 
Fiery? ? the r duke ? tell the hot wg ren l 
Meru T 
1 have lived long enough 2 ue of lie 
Ts fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf 21 11 ang TT 
And that which ſhould accompariy old age, 
As hotiour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 
1 muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead: © 
Curſes not loud but deep, mouth- honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fein deny and amine. 


The cat atifing from the totes of 
ei blank verſe cannot be felt by a 
8 0's Foreigner, 


rs Upon für CnA N CDN Er. 
as o lar from heing ad- 
wuainted: vrith he pronunciation of our 
language, tit he often miſtakes he ſignifi- 
cation of the moſt common words; of 5yhich 
there are many remarkable inſtances in this 
be aſted- tranſlation of Julius Cæſar; for Mr. 
de Voltaier does not kn for example, that 
the-word-cnnyſe dignifies: method of ;proceed- | 


ing but imagines it means a courſe of dithes, 
or a race. Brutus _ to Caſſius's, propoſal 


to KllLGefars rn 4 1, war . 
Ts, £261 
Our ceutſe wil ſeem too bloody, Caius cn. 
Toentehe head, and chen hock the limbs. _. 
eee, eee 
For Anten vais hut a limb of Carr. 
Thus it is trauſſated by. _ de Volmirer 
| it blo I BBunbs cd: dw 2nd Lok 
ee eee trop ande, ; 
On n&usfeptocherait. ls colary & I envie, 
imods, conpons-l6-t6te,, & lis eee 
eee eee menge de Cæſar. 


Thefallewing ängenious nate is added by 
2 tranſlatqr. . ord eros taps he, 
(19091530 * perhaps 
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perhaps, has an illaſom 0. the Buperbal 
courſe. It. alſo ſigniſies / a: ſtr int of diſhes 
at tahle. It is very; extiaprdinaty,! that a 


mas ſhodild ſet-up for a Tranſlator, with fo 


little acquaintance in the language as not to 
be able to diſtinguiſfi whethes a word; i a 
certain; period, ſignifies à race, a ſerwies of 
diſhes, or a mode of conduct, Ini a piece 
entitled Guillaume de Vade, and attributed 
to Mr. de Voltaire, there is. a blunder of the 
ſame kind. Polonius orders his daughter 
not to confide in the promiſes of Hamlet, 
who, being heir to the crown, cannot have 
liberty of choice in marriage, like ca private 
perſon; He muſt not, ſays the old ſtateſ- 
man, Carve for himſelf, as vulgar perſons do. 
j The French, author tranſlates it, he muſt 
not cut his own victuals;;) arid runs on abeut 
morſela, as if Hamlet's dinner, not his mar- 
riage, had been the ſubject of debate: The 
tranſlator knew not that the word carve is 
often uſed. metaphorically in our language, 
for a perſon's framing. or faſhidning his lot or 
portion. We ſay, the lover feeds on hope; 
the warrior thirſts for glory 4. would it be 


111 Y 3 fair 
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fair to tranſlate, that the lover eats a morſel 
draught of glory? If ſuch tranſlations are 
allowed, the works of the moſt correct 
author may be rendered ridiculous. It is 
apparent, that Mr. de Voltaire has depended 
entirely on the aſſiſtance of a dictionary, to 
enable him to give the moft faithful tranſlation 
that can le, and the only faithful one, in tbe 
French language, Ld * —_— ancient ar 
. Nei 


2 11 is hs to preſent to thoſe-readers, 
who do not underſtand French, the miſerable 
miſtakes and galimathias of this dictionary 
work. Brutus, in his ſoliloquy, meditating 
on hat Caſſius had been urging concerning 
Cefar, thus expreſſes his apprehenſion, that 
imperial awer my change the woes of 
* man, de 
«az, br  Bavrus. 

PRES Op 409 Fil sees proof, 

0 — is young ambition's 8 ladder, ( 

| Wiketeto the climber upward. turns bis face; vo 


Nee . 901 
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He then unt theladder turns his back, Ar 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe . 


By wbich he did aſcendi- Sc Cæſar ons 7: fits 5 
Thus . Voltaire tranflates' it: doc : 
1101 108 Bb ros 957 2114 8 oy 2814 


| e fait aer Wt ef Fambition. ! od 
Lechelle des grandeurs 3'ſes/yeuxrſe prélente; — 1. 
Elle y monte en cachant ſon front aux ſpettiteursy | 
0 Et rechen elle eſt haut, alors elle ſe montre . * 
Alors juſques au cidli6tevant fes regards, 9911: 
. D'un e meprifant ſa vanite dedaigns'' 313% 
Les premiers 6chelons'quifiretit ſa grandeur,” 591182 
8 W PH ri nin lid nofzid cr a 
1 One a whiny anbitions is: the üer 
of grandeurs preſents itſelf to her; in going 
up ſhe hides her face from the ſpectators; 
when ſhe is at the top then ſhe ſhews herſelf; _ 
then raiſing her view to the heavens, with a 
ſcornful look her vanity diſdains the ſteps of 
the ladder that made her greatneſs. . it is 
that Cæſar Wa dd. tnt nl boboogeb 


* » 
»s 4% 


„ Ae eee ee 
on's ladder: the man who by feign d humility 
'W4 | and 
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and courteſy, has attained to the power to 
which ke àſpired turns his back on thoſe 
humble means by which he aſcended to it; 
the metaphor agreeirig both to the man, ho 
has gained the top of the ladder, or to him 
who has riſen to the fummib: of power. 
In the tranſlation, ambition aſcends by ſteps 
of grandeurs, hiding her face from the ſpec- 
tators, hen ſne is at the top, with a look or 
glance of her eye her vanity diſdains the firſt 
grandeuxs; ſo the allegory is yanity and 
ambition diſdaining grandeur; and the 
image preſented is a woman climbing up a 
Hadder, -which is not a very common object, 
but more ſo _ wat 2 EIT a 
lem 0 2555 


8 
+ x 


? bd ® 7 1 7 1 . o 
: 4 144 3 - 14 1 


I am ſorry the tranflator had not a better 
Engliſh dictionary, for on that, not on his 
own knowledge of our tongue, it is plain he 
depended. In another inſtance it miſleads 
him. . After Portia had importuned Brutus, 
to communicate to her the ſecret cauſe of his 
+ he'fays * her, 


BrvTvs. 


 Uponthe CH AN 
h t 30:07 OBaneabe) 4c bier ho Nd 
attic 1249) Hits yolPortiaggelind white, 11 110 
And, by and by, thy bott ſhall patta kt“ L 
Thel ſeurets of my heat: aff vd en lo 
All my engagementz I wild ebnſtrus 6h ag taDin 
AN the charattery of my fa Bie koi 
Leue me with Et. ttovods 
ard dd ionary wk ot Fl OAH 
conſtrue; þ -and thus,-according to" the uſual 
form, one may ſdppoſe it to have fool: Ts 
conſtrue, to interpret This not ſervi 
 puypols, to interpret was next ſougftt; there 
he finds, to interpret er to expfait 7 again 
with indefatigable- induſtry, excited by a 
defire' to excel all tranſlators and tranllations, 
he has recourſe to the article te erplain; 
under this head he finde, to unfold or clear 
up; ſo away goes the tranſlator to clear up 
the countenanice of utus. 2 eds e 


Va, mes fourcils fronchs ptendent un air g Dee, 


11 G0 ſays he; my mk ſhall 
take 4 a Ore air.” 3 
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There are ſo many groſs blunders 3 in this 
work, 
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work, it would be tedious to point them out; 
but it ig to be hoped, they will deter other 
beaux eſprits from attempting to hurt works 
of genius, by the maſked: battery of an unfair 
tranſlation. Mr. Voltaire defires, that by his 
tranſlation all Europe will compare the 
2 the ſtile, and the judgment of 
akeſpear, with the thoughts, the ftile, and 
£, Judgment of Corneille. It is difficult, 
perhaps impoſſible, to make the graces of 
ſtyle paſs from one language to another; and 
our blank verſe cannot be equalled by French 
blank verſe... The thoughts might in ſome 
meaſure haye been given, if the tranſlator 
had undęrſtogd the, words, in which Shake- 
ſpeat had ex preſſed them. Upon the judg- 
ment of the authors in the choice of the 
ſtory, in the conduct of it, in exciting the 
ſympathies belonging to it, in the faſhioning 
of the characters, in the nobleneſs of ſenti- 
ment, and repreſentation of Roman man- 
ners, we {hall upon cloſe examination of the 


Cinna and Julius Cæſar be able to pro- 
nounce. 


k 4 : 
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As 


Un the n Li Commune? ay 
isl £6. gde 
3 the abieck of the drama. is; built an d 
conſpiracy, which every one as aſſured had: 
not any effect, and the author has ſo con- 
duded-it: as to render ihe pandon i Auguſtus 
gives the conſpirators, an act of political 
prudence rather than of generous clemeney, 
there is not any thing to. intereſt us, but the 
characters of Cinna, Emilia, and Maximus. 
Let us examine how far they are worthy to 
do ſo, as ſet forth in this piece; for we have n 
hiſtorical acquaintance with them. Extiilia 
is the daughter of Toranius, the Tutor of 
Auguſtus, who was proſcribed. by him in 
his Triumvirate. As we have not any knows 
ledge, of this Toranius, we are no more 
concerned about any cruelty committed upon 
him, than upon any other man, ſowe are 
not prepared to enter into the outrageous re- 
ſentment of Emilia; eſpecially as we ſee her, 
in the court of Auguſtus, under the ſacred 
relation of his adopted daughter, enjoying all 
the privileges of that diſtinguiſhed ſituation, | 
and treated with the tenderneſs of paternal | 
love, Nothingiſo much deforms the femi- 
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nine character, as ferocity of ſentiment. 


Nenhig edv depiy trite Helme cha- 
eee Aich Msziqlne 


0s o} of! 10 To bids 503. } "wy 1. I Lf was 3 101 


This Nax, homer odious the appears to 


thailjeQaior, is maie*10)onguge (ina her 


lover, welle is a nephew of the gitat Pompey, 
in a nohſpitacyi againſt Auguſtus. 'Shakefpear 
moſt: julfioioaſly::laboured' to ſhe wi that 
Brupus's motives tu kill Cæſar er perfectly 
generous, and purels public ſpiri ted. -Oor- 


ndlille has not kindled Cinna to his eiterprize, 
with uny ſpark of Roman fire: In every 
thing hi appears treacherous, baſe, and timid. 


Maximus,. the other conſpirator,::ſeens at 
firſt a better character j but in the third act 


 heqnakes a moſt lamentable cenfeſon to a 


ſiave, ofchis love for Emilia; and his jealouſy 
of ;Cinnz: this Slave gives ſuch advicę as one 
might expect from ſuch a counſellor ; he 

poges: him to betray his aſſociates, and by 


mean of a Lie, to prevail upon Emilia to go 
off wih hüm. Thus Maximus becomes as 


treacherous and baſe as Cinna his friend, 


and Emilia his miflreſs. The poet follows 
1111 3 : Seneca $ 
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Seneos's>gocouiit:of > this affair, inmaking 
Lila (ho has mo other buGned in „che 


drama) adviſe. Auguſtus to try the effect of 
meaſures o olemency, as his puniſhmert of 
former. donſpiracies td n, nE. Au- 
guſtus talls, her he. alks like a woman, 
treats her::countel With corn, and men 
follows it. Auguſtusampears wi th dignity 
and ſenſe in: the other. ſone, and is: the unly 
perſon in the play for Ni one has any re- 
ſpect. This is ie plan of a work xvhich is 
to ſhew-Copneille's genius and judgment; ſu- 
perior t0-Shakeſpear's: As Mr. Voltairechas 
given his tranſlation of Julius Cæſar, Iwill 
juſt preſenti to the reader a literal tranſlation 
of the firſt ſcene of the w_ AQ, whieh be- 
| gins.by en. Sue zug li Una 


3 


SUN N As TRA GED L E. * 
ACTE un nnn * 


8 IAE. 25 5 
ad June luſtre vengeance, 6 
Dont la mort de mon pere. a forme la naiſſunce, 

Enfans impetueux de man reſſentiment. 
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Que ma dauleur ſeduite embraſſe aveuglẽment, 
Vous prenez/ſur mom ame un trop puiſſant empire: 
20 Te que je conſidere, en P etat od je ſula, igt 
Ft os que je hannide, & ce que je pourſuis. 


7" Quaind je regarde Auguſte au milieu tene, 
At que vous reprochez I'tna triſte mẽmoire 
Þ Os pat ſa propre: main mon pere maſſacre - 


Du ttòne od je le voĩs fait le premier degre: 

Qund vous me preſentes cette ſanglante image, 

5 12 Eliſe da ma haine, & Veffet de fa tage, 
Jem m' abandonne toute à vos ardens 8 

6 - Eterois pour une mort lui devoir m 
An milieu toutefois d'une fureur fi juſte, 
Fume e encor plus Cinna que je ne hais oY 

* Et je ſens refroidir ce bouillant mouvement, 114 3 
Quand il faut pour le ſuiyre expoſer mon Aer 
Oui, Cinna, contre moi moi-meme je m'irrite, 
Quand je ſonge aux dangets od j̃e te precipite, 

Quoique pour me ſervir tu n'apprehendes rien, 

Te demander du ſang, c'eſt expoſer le tien. 


D'une fi haute place'on' n'abat point de tetes ; 
Sans attirer ſur ſoi mille & mille tempẽ 5 oy ww 
Liſſueen'eft douteuſe, & le peril certain. 


| | Un ami deloyal peut trahir ton deſſein; 
| 99 L' ordre 


L' ordre mal concertẽ, Foccaſion mal priſe, 
- 'Peuvent ſur ſon anteur renverſer Fentrepriſa, 0\) ' 


Dans ſa ruine meme i peut t enveldper yo ᷑ ] ẽ ũnõ 


Et quoi qu en ma faveur ton amour extcuteg ys - 1 
i I te peut en tombant Ecrafer ſous ſu chute- dive 
Ah!] ceſſe de courir à ce mortel danger! © ++; 
Te perdre en me vengeant ce n'eſt pas me venger. 
Un cceur eſt trop eruel quand il trouve des charmes 
Aux douceurs que corromt Famertume des lurtbes ; 


Et l on doit mettre au rat n | 


La mort d᷑ un ennemi qui coute tant de plus. 

Mais peut- on en verſer alors qu on vetigt an — 
Eft⸗ il perte à ce prix qui ne ſemble legere? Enid 
Et quand ſon aſſafſin tombe ſous notre effort, N ter 
Doit- on conſiderer ce que cobte fa mort? Y) bo Tt 


Ceſſez, vaines frayeurs, © ceſſez, laches — vs 


| De jerer dans mon cdeur vos indignes Faibleſſes ; * 

Et toi qui les produis par tes ſoins ſupertias;"' | 95 0 0 { 

z Amour, ſers mon gevoir, & ne le combats plus. 

Lui ceder c'eſt! ta gloire, & le vaincre ta hontez 

| Montre-toi genereux, four qu'il te ſurmonte. 
Plus t tu lui donneras, plus il te va e, e 
Et ne triumphera que pour te couronner. x4 
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] do at pretend, as Mr. Voltaire does: td 

malae tie reader a judge of the ſtile of Cr- 

neille by my tranſlation ; he muſt allow for 

the want af verſification, and be content 

with the thoughta, — can- 

ee OR 93 6 2205 Yb % ! dA 

rel 355 9v20Hn — 

7 „ Impaticat deſires, of au Wuifziogs, ven- 
Bano, to which the death of my father gave 
birth, impetuqus children; af my reſentment, 
which. my deluded forrow embraces too 
blindly, you aſſums too, great an empire oper 
my mind. Suffer me to, bs 2 a moment, 
and let me, conſider the ſtate I am in, What! 
hazard, and what I would attempt. When 1 
behold Ceſar in the migſtof glory yon ( ſup- 
poſe this means, you the impetuous children 
of the impatient deſires of an illuſteious ven- 
geancs)reproachmy melancholy memory. that 
my father, maſſacred by his hand, was the fyrſt 
ſtep to the throne on which I ſee him. And 
when you preſent me that bloody i image, t the 
eauſe of my hatred, the effect of his rage, I 


1 | abandon 
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abandon myſelf to your violent tranſports» 
and think that for one death Lowe him a 
thouſand deaths. In the miidſt of ſo juſt an 
indignation I ſtill Iove Cinna more than I 
hate Auguſtus; and I find this boiling anger 
cool, when to obey it, I muſt hazard my 
Lover. Yes, Cinna, againft. myſelf, myſelf 
am angry, when I think of the dangers into 
which I precipitate thee. Though to ſerve 
me thou feareſt nothing, to aſk thee; for 
blood is to expoſe thine; One beats not down 
heads from ſo high a place, without drawing 


upon one's ſelf a thouſand: and a thouſand 


ſtorms ; the iſſue is doubtful, the peril is 
certain. The order ill concerted, the op- 
portunity. ill choſen, may on their author 
overturn the whole enterprize, turn on thee 
the blow thou wouldſt ſtrike, and even enye- 
lope thee in his ruin; and what thou exe- 
cuteſt for my fake may cruſh-thee in its fall. 
Ah ] do not run into this danger. To ruin 
eg in revenging me, is not to revenge 

That heart is too cruel which finds a 
3 in that vengeance, which is cor- 


W by: the bitterneſs of ſorrow ; and one 
P 15 ſhould | 
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ſhould put in the rank of the greateſt miſ- 
fortunes, the death of an enemy, which coſts 
fo many tears. But can one ſhed tears when 
one revenges a Father? Is there a lofs which 
does not ſeem light at that price? And when 
bis aſſaſſin dies by our means, ought we to 
conſider what his death coſts us? Ceaſe vain 
fears, ceaſe fooliſh tenderneſs to affect my 
heart with your unworthy weakneſſes : and 
thou who produceſt them by thy ſuperfluous 
anxieties, O Love, aſſiſt my duty, do not 
combat with it; to yield to it is thy glory, 
to vanquiſh it thy diſgrace; ſhew thyſelf 
. generous, ſuffer it to overcome thee, The 
more thou giveſt to it, the more it will give 
thee, and will triumph only to crown thee.” 
Such mighty nothings in ſo ſtrange a ſtite . 
Amaze th unlearn'd; and make the learned ſmile. | 


The ſecond ſcene of Emilia, and Fulvia 
her friend, is not fo abſurd as the ſoli- 

loquy ; but the anſwer Emilia gives to 
Fulvia, who urges to her, that the be- 
nefits ſhe has received from Auguſtus, 
and the credit ſhe has with him ſhould 
8 T mitigate 


. her ek Fs, 1 diſ- 
poſition to be ungrateful, wle. and 
| treacherous. 
| EMILIE; | 

| Les bienfaity ne font pas todjours ce que tu penſesy, 
D'une main odieuſe ils tiennent lieu d' offenſes; 

Plus nous en prodiguons a qui nous peut hair, 
Plus d' armes nous donnons A qui nous veut trahir. 
II m'en fait chaque jour ſans changer mon courage. 
Je ſuis ce que j'etais, & je puis davantage; 

Et des memes preſens qu'il verſe dans mes mains 

J achette contre lui les eſprits des Romains, 

Je recevrais de lui la place de Livie, 

Comme un moyen plus ſdr d attenter à ſa vie. 


Benefits do not always do what you think. 
From an odious hand they are ſo many of- 
fences : the more we beſtow upon thoſe Who 
hate us, the more arms we furniſh to thoſe 
who may betray us. He beſtows them upon 
me every day, without changing my reſo- 
lution. I am what I was, and I amable to 
effect more; and with the preſents he pours 
into my hands, I purchaſe the hearts of 
Rpmam to ſet them againſt him. I would 

: . receive 
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receive from him the place of Livia, to 
gain ſurer means to attempt his life.“ 


The next ſcene, Cinna enters, and tells his 
furious charmer, that the conſpirators enter 
into the plot with as much zeal as if they too 
were ſerving a miſtreſs. 

| CINNA. 
Tous s'y montrent portes avec tant d'allégreſſe, 
Quiils ſemblent comme moi ſervir une maitreſſe.— 
Plit aux dieux que vous-meme euſſiez vi de quel zcle 
Cette troupe entreprend une action ſi belle ! 
Au ſeul nom de Ceſar, d' Auguſte, d' Empereur, 
Vous euſſiez vil leurs yeux senflammer de fureur; 
Et dans un meme inſtant, par un effet contraire, 


Leur front palir d' horreur, & " de e. 


Here is a childiſh day upon 505 and 
a mere rant: for, in thoſe times, neither 
the names of Cæfar, Auguſtus, or Em- 
peror, were deteſted. It was by the mon- 
ſters, who afterwards aſſumed them, that 
they were rendered odious. 


The ſcene is very oP as we may coppole, 
where 
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where ſuch different ſentiments and paſſions 
are to be expreſſed, as thoſe which belong to 
the lover and conſpirator. Cinna aſſures Emi- 
lia that he had concealed from his aſſociates, 

that to avenge her father and to obtain her 
were the motives from which he had entered 
into this conſpiracy. 
| CINNA, 
Rien n'eft pour vous à craindre; aucun de nos amis 
Ne fait ni vos deſſeins, ni ce qui m'eſt promis: 
Et leur parlant tant6t des miſeres Romaines, 
Je leur ai til la mort qui fait naitre nos haines, 
De peur que mon ardeur touchant vos inter&ts 


D'un ſi parfait amour ne trahit les ſecrets. 


There is nothing for you to fear; none 
of our friends know the deſigns, nor what is 
| promiſed me. In ſpeaking of the miſeries 
of the Romans, I was filent about the death 
which is the cauſe of our hatred, leſt my 
warmth for your intereſts ſhould betray the 
ſecrets of ſuch a perfect love.” 


There was not only Gere but good 
ſenſe in this, for the ſecrets d'un parfait 
amour might not have been duly attended 

2 to 
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to, or properly reverenced, by a ſurly band 
of conſpirators met to concert meaſures for 
ſuch a perilous enterprize. In the next 
ſcene Auguſtus ſends for Cinna and Maxi- 
mus, to adviſe with them, whether he ſhall 
reſtore liberty to the commonwealth. Here 
we have ſome reſpite from the ſtrange med- 
ley of tender love and dire revenge, and in 
lieu of it, a long political diſcuſſion of the 


eonveniencies and inconveniencies of diffe- 
rent modes of government. 


Corneille has borowed from Dion Caſ- 
ſius, and transferred to Cinna and Maximus, 
the ſpeeches of Agrippa and Mecenas, 
when Auguſtus conſulted them, whether he 
fhonld demit his power, and live a private 
man, as Sylla had done. Mr. Fenelon has 
very juſtly cenſured, as ill ſuiting that fim- 
plicity of ſtyle and manner, with which 


Auguſtus 8 himſelf, the ws 
lines: 


AUGUSTE. 
Cet empire abſolu ſur la terre et ſur Yonde, 


Ce pouvoir ſouverain * Jai ſur tout le monde, | 
Cette 
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Cette grandeur ſans bornes, et cet Illuſtre rag, 
Qui m'a jadis coutẽ tant de peine et de ſang, 81 
Enfin tout ce qu adore en ma haute fortune 
D' un courtiſan flateur la preſepee aer g f 1207 
Ne'eſt que de ces beautẽs dont V'6clat öblouit, 
Et _ on * . ſi-tot youu en ous. 


* This abſolute. Enpias over I a 
and ocean, this ſovereign power that-I have 
over the whole world, this greatneſs with⸗ 
out limits, 3nd this Iluſtrious trunk which 
has heretofore coſt me ſo much labour and 
ſo much blood; in fine, all that the trou - 
bleſome croud of flattering courtiers adores 
in my high fortune, is but a piece of 
pageantry, whoſe luſtre daazles, and that 
one ceaſes to admire as ſoon as one 
it.” 


Theſe oſtentatious expreſſions 1 
ly ridiculous to thoſe, who are acquainted 
with the character of the ſpeaker: but there 
is another fault much more detrimental to 
the drama, which is the averſion we conceive | 
at the black treachery of Cinna, who-when 


P. 4 3 
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Auguſtus conſults him as his Friend, whether 
he ſhall lay down his power, and reſtore 
liberty to the common-wealth, adviſes him 
not to do it, with a great appearance of 
perſonal attachment to him, and zeal for 
his country; but in reality, that he may 
not loſe a pretence to ſacrifice him to the 
revenge of Emilia. This holds forth Cinna 
to the ſpectator as a perfidious Friend, a 
wicked Counſellor, a profligate Citizen. A 
more atrocious conduct was perhaps never 
afcribed to any character on the ſtage, where 
the guilty perſon was intended to excite 
indignation and abhorrence; and is therefore 
the moſt flagrantly abſurd, in a caſe where 


te character is that on which the intereſt 5 


of the play is to turn. 


Auguſtus having intimated to Cinna, at 
the concluſion of their conference, that he 
was willing to give Emilia to him, he be- 
gins then to reflect upon his perfidy, and 
urges to Maximus the remorſe he feels for 
the intended aſſaſſination. The poet ſeems 
ak " afraid he has not yet ſufficiently diſ- 

_ 
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graced his hero, and therefore makes Wat | 
mus reply to him Noa 70 nl | 

Mah ity 
Formez vos remors d'une plus. juſte cad, 
De vos laches conſeils, qui ſeuls ont arrẽtẽ 
Le bonheur renaiſſant de notre liberté. - 
C'eſt vous ſeul aujourdhui qui nous Tavez ; tbe, 
Dela main de Ceſar Brute-Veut accept6e, Set 2 | 
Et nꝰeut jamais ſouffert qu un interet leger: 
De nne en n Fer eũt remiſe en . 
06 Derive your 8 from a cot: cs 
frown your baſe counſels, which alone put a 
ſtop to the felicity of reviving liberty. Tis 
you alone that have now deprived us of it. 
From the hand of Cæſar Brutus would have 
accepted the liberty of Rome; and never, 
from a paltry intereſt of love or revenge, 
would have again put it to hazard. 


As every movement in this play is to turn 
on mean and ſelfiſn paſſions, as ſoon as 
Maximus apprehends his rival is to receive 
Emilia as the reward of his enterprize, he 


luffers his ſlave to Ie the ou to Auguſ- 
7 tus. 
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tus. He then endeavours to perſuade Emi- 
lia to eſcape with bim. l this is very 
awkwardly conducted. 


It is ſtrange, that a dramatic writer ſhould 
not have ſtudied human nature enough to 
perceive, that the only character which can- 
not intereſt upon the ſtage, is that which 
is mean, low, and contemptible. Great 
Spirits, even though of a bad kind, engage 
our attention to all their operations, becauſe 

they are capable of producing great Events. 
We are curious to ſee, what the audacious 
villain Will dare to do, what the cunning 
one will contrive; but when a man is pre- 
ſented to us as a Scoundrel, an Lache, we 
diſdain to attend to his actions. Therefore, 
however well the great ſcenes of this play 
may be written; conſidered ſingly, they are 
very injudiciouſly managed. We ſhall now 
ſe Cinna appear ſo deſpicable, that topuniſh 
him would be below the dignity of Auguſ- 
tus; and to retain him as a friend, unworthy 
of any Man. Auguſtus, informed by the 
en traitor Maximus, ſends for Cinna, 
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and 'reproaches him with every ſpecies 


baſe ingratitude, tells him he firſt gave him 
his life, enriched him with the ſpoils of 
Antony, upon every occafio 4 ha 4 been 
proluſely liberal and kind to him, preferred 
ms intereſt even to thoſe, who had fonght 
for him, and by whoſe blood he'had pur- 
chaſed the empire; and had admitted hitn, 
F upon the death of Mæcenas, into the firſt 
place in his confidence. Auguſtus adds too, 
that it was by his advice he retained his 
power; and after all this, ſays he, you would 
aſſaſſinate me. Cinna does not barely deny 
the conſpiracy, but exclaims,““ I. Sir, have 1 
ſuch a treacherous ſoul, ſuch a baſe defign !” 


Auguſtus cuts him ſhort in this diſgrace- 
ful lie, ſhewing him he has full information 
of the plot; and very juſtly ſays, © The 
liberty of thy country could not be thy 
object, for then thou wouldſt not have hin- 
dered my reſtoring it. Thou muſt deſign 
therefore to reign in my place, Alas! 
Rome muſt be unhappy. indeed, if I were 
the only obſtacle, and that after my death 

| _, 
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it, ſhould: not fall into better hands than 
thine. Learn to know what thou art: 
deſcend into thyſelf: thou art honoured, 
praiſed, and loved, and all tremble before 
thee, ſo high have I raiſed thy fortune: but 
thou wouldſt be the pity of thoſe who now 
cavy that fortune, if I abandoned. thee to 
thy own little merit. Contradict me if thou 
canſt ; tell me what is thy merit, what are 
thy virtues, what are thy glorious exploits, 

what are thoſe rare qualities, by which thou 
could {| pretend to my favour, what is it 
raiſes thee above the vulgar? My favour is 
thy only glory; thy power ariſes from it; 
that alone raiſes and Tupports thee; it is that, 
not thou, which is reſpected: thou haſt nei- 
ther rank nor credit, but what ariſes from 
it; and to let thee fall, I need only draw 
back the hand that ſupports thee.” 
- Quel&tait ton deſſein, et que pretendais-tu, 
of Apres m'avoir au temple à tes pieds abattu ? - 
Affranchir ton pays d'un pouvoir monarchique ? 
Si j'ai bien entendu tant6t ta politique, 

Son ſalut deſormais depend d'un ſouverain, 

Qui pour tout conſerver tienne tout en fa main; 
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Et ſi ſa libertẽ te faiſait entreprendre, 

Tu ne m'cuſſes jamais empeche de la rendre; 11 U 
Tu Paurais acceptee au nom de tout l'ẽtat, 
Sans vouloir Pacquerir par un aſſaſſinat. "x 
Quel etait donc ton but? d'y regner en ma n 
Dun etrange malheur ſon deſtin le menace, 

Si pour monter au tröne et lui donner la loi, 

"0 u ne trouves dans Rome autre obſlacle que moi; ; 
$i juſques à ce point ſon ſort eſt deplorable, 

Que tu ſois apres moi le plus conſiderable : A . 
Et que ce grand fardeau de Vempire "BITTY | 
Ne puiſſe aprẽs ma mert tomber mieux qu'en ta main. 
Apprens à te connaitre, et deſcens en toi- meme. 
On t'honore dans Rome, on te courtiſe, on t'aime; 
Chacun tremble ſous toi, chacun t' offre des vœux; 
Ta fortune eſt bien haut, tu peux ce que je veux; 7 
Mais tu ferais pitiẽ, meme 4 ceux qu elle irrite, 
Si je t abandonnais à ton peu de merite. 

Ole me dementir, dis-moi ce que tu vaux, , 
Conte- moi tes vertus, tes glorieux travaux, 

Les rares qualitẽs par od tu m'as dũ plaire, 214 1 

Et tout ce qui t'ẽleve au- deſſus du vulgaire. a 

Ma faveur fait ta gloire, & ton pouvoir en vient; 


Elle ſeule t' ẽleve, & ſeule te ſoutient, 


/ 
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C'eſt elle qu'on adare; et non pas ta perſonnes = 

Tu nfas credit ni rang qu autant qu'elle t en donne; 
Et pour te faire choir. je m'aurais aujourd hui 
Qu” 2 retirer la main qui ſeula eſt ton appui. mT: 


Emilia enters, and behaves with the moſt 
inſolent pride, undaunted aſſurance, and 
unfeeling ingratitude; and declares to Au- 
guſtus, that as long as ſhe is handſome 
enough to get lovers, he ſhall never want 
enemies. Auguſtus ſtill adheres to his plan 
reſult.of prudent deliberation, nat of gene- 
rous magnanimity). he pardons Maximus, 
forgives Cinna in ſpite of his. unworthineſs, 
and beſtows upon him Emilia and the con- 
deſtly tells Auguſtus, that Heaven has or- 
dained a change in the Commonwealth, ſince 
it has changed her Heart. What is there in 
all this that can move either Pity or Terror? 
In what is it moral, in what is it intereſting, 
where is it pathetic ? _ 


f It 
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It is a common error, in the plan of 
Corneille's tragedies, that the intereſt of the 
piece turns upon ſome. unknown perſon, 
generally a haughty princeſs; ſo that inſtead = 
of the repreſentation of an important event, 
and the characters of iHluſtrious perſons, the 
buſineſs of the drama is the love - intrigue of 
a termagant Lady, who, if ſhe is a Roman, 
inſults the Barbarians, if ſhe is a Barbarian, 
braves the Romans, and even to her Lover is 
infolent and fierce. Were ſuch a perſon to 
be produced on our theatre, ſhe would be 
taken for a mad Poeteſs eſcaped from her 
keepers in Bedlam, who, fancying herſelf a 
Queen, was ranting, and delivering her man- 
dates in rhyme upon the ſtage. All the 
excuſe that can be made for Corneille in 
fuch repreſentation, is, that characters like 
theſe, dignified indeed with nobler ſenti- 
ments, were admired in the romances in 
which the manners of chivalry are exag- 
gerated. By the inſtitutions of chivalry, 
every valiant knight profeſſed a peculiar 
| | devotion 
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devotion to the fair ſex, in whoſe cauſe, as 
the Champion of the defenceleſs, and Pro- 
tector of the oppreſſed, he was always ready 
to take arms. A lady's intereſt being often 
the object, and ſometimes her perſon the 
prize of a combat, ſhe was ſuppoſed to in- 
ſpire his courage; and, as he was to be not 
leſs diſtinguiſhed for Politeneſs than Valour, 
he affected an air of ſubmiſſive obedience, 
while ſhe, by the courteſy of Knighthood, 
was allowed to aſſume a ſtile of ſuperiority 
and command. To carry theſe manners into 
ancient Greece and Rome, and weave them 
into a conſpiracy there, betrays want of 
| judgment.” In the ſtrain of Romance this 
drama is carried on. The lady enjoins her 
Lover to kill Auguſtus; that adventure 
atchieved, he is to hope for her hand; his 
glory is to be derived from her acknowledg- 
ing him worthy: of it; ſhe is continually 
exhorting him to deſerve the honour of 
being beloved by her. The fate of Auguſtus, 
of the Roman empire, all the duties of the 


citizen and the friend, are to depend on her 
| deciſion, 
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deciſion. She ſays to Auguſtus, when he 
has diſcovered the conſpiracy, as a . | 
vindication of her lover, 

Oui, tout ce qu'il a fait, il Va fait pour me clürr, 

Et j en etois, ſeigneur, la caule et le ſalairee. 
The author certainly intended to recom- 
mend Cinna to bis ſpectators merely as 4 
loyal lxver, according to the phraſe of ro- 
mance: in every other light he appears con- 
temptible, and indeed ſuffers himſelf to be 
uſed with the greateſt contempt and indig- 
| nity, As Shakeſpear laboured to ſhew that 
the motives of Brutus were untinctured by 
any bad paſſion; on the contrary every move= 
ment in the mind of Cinna has the character 
of baſeneſs, and whether he conſpires or 
whether he repents of it, he is ſtill as he 
acknowledges himſelf to be, 

7 Un eſprit malhereux, 

Qui ne forme qu” en lache un deſſein , | 


From this anke Wretch, who baſely 
conceives a generous deſign, let us turn to 
Brutus. There we ſhall ſee the different 


2 judgment 
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judgment and genius of the artiſts. Brutus 
and Cinna are drawn in the fame ſituation, 
conſpiring againſt the foremoſt man of all this 
world: in the one we have the features and 
complexion of a Villain, in the other the 
high-finiſhed form of a noble Patriot. 
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JULIUSCASAR. 


Dünen Leto 
HE tragedies of Cinna, and Julius 
Cæſar, are each of them the repre- 
ſentation of à conſpiracy; but it cannot be 
denied that our countryman has been by far 
more judicious in his choice of the ſtory. 
An abortive ſcheme, in which ſome people 
of obſcure fame were engaged, and even in 
whom, as they are repreſented, the enterprize 
vas pardoned, more from contempt of their 
abilities and power, than the clemency of 
the Emperor, makes a poor figure in con- 
traſt with that conſpiracy, which, formed 
by the firſt characters in Rome, effected 


Q3 . 
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the deſtruction of the greateſt man, the 
' world ever produced, and was ſucceeded by 


the moſt memorable conſequences. Hiſtory 
furniſhes various examples of men of baſe and 
treacherous natures, of diſſolute manners, 
ruined fortunes, and1oſt reputations, uniting 
in horrid aſſociation to deſtroy their prince. 
Ambition often cuts itſelf a bloody way to 
greatneſs. ——Exaſperated miſery ſometimes 


plunges its deſperate dagger in the breaſt of 
the oppreſſor. The Cabal of a Court, the 


Mutiny of a Camp, the wild Zeal of Fanatics, 


have too frequently produced events of that 


nature. But this confpiracy was formed of 


very different elements. It was the Genius of 
Rome, the Rights of her Conſtitution, the Spi- 


rit of her Laws, that roſe againſt the Ambition 


of Cæſar; they ſteeled the heart, and whetted 
the dagger of the mild, the virtuous, the 
gentle Brutus, to give the mortal wound, 
not to a Tyrant, who had faſtened fetters on 
his-fellow-citizens, but to the Conqueror, 
who had made the world wear their chains: 
one empire only remained unſubjected to 
them, and that he was preparing to ſubdue. 


5 | Can 
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Can there be a ſubject more worthy of 
the Tragic Muſe, than the imitation of an 
action ſo important in its conſequences, and 
unparalleled in all its circumſtances? How 
is our curioſity excited to diſcoyer what 
could engage the man of virtue in an enter- 
prize of ſuch a terrible kind; and why, 
after its accompliſhment, inſtead of being 
ſtigmatized with the name of Conſpirator 
and Aſſaſſin, the decrees of an auguſt Senate, 
and the voice of Rome, unite to place him one 
of the firſt on the roll of Patriots; and the 
Succeſſor of the murdered Cæſar, who de- 
voted to deſtruction the moſt illuſtrious men 
of Rome, durſt not offer violation to the 
Statue of Brutus! i de rig 


To obtain, from the Engliſh ſpectator, 
the ſame reverence for him, it was neceſſary 
we ſhould be made to imbibe thoſe. doc- 
trines, and to adopt the opinions. by which 
he himſelf was actuated. We muſt be in 
the very Capitol of Rome; ſtand at the baſe 
of 1 s ſtatue, ſurrounded: by the ef- 
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figies of their patriots ; we muſt be taught 
to adore the | Images of Junius Brutus, the 
Horatii, Decii, Fabii, and all who bad 
offered dear and bloody ſacrifice to the li- 
berty of their country, to ſee this action in 
the point of view to which it offered itſelf 
to the deliberation of Brutus, and by which 
it was beheld by thoſe, who judged of it 
when done. To the very ſcene, to the 
very time, therefore, does our Poet tranſport 
us: at Rome, we become Romans; we are 
affected by their manners; we are caught 
by their enthuſiaſm. But what a variety of 
imitations were there to be made by the 
Artiſt to effect this! and who but Shake- 
ſpear was capable of ſuch a taſk? A poet 
of ordinary genius would have endeavoured 
to intereſt us for Brutus, by the means of 
ſome imagined fond mother, or fonder 
miſtreſs. But can a few female tears wipe 
out the ſtains of Aſſaſſination? A baſe con- 
ſpirator, a vile aſſaſſin, like the wretched 
Cinna of Corneille, would Brutus have ap- 
peared to us, if only the ſame feeble arts 
had been exerted for him. It is for the 
| genuine 
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genvine ſon of ancient Rome, the lover © 
the liberty of his country, we are intereſted. 
A concern raiſed for him, from compaſſion 
to any other perſon, would only have ex- 
cited ſome painful emotions in the ſpecta- 
tor, ariſing from diſcordant ſentiments. In- 

deed, the common aim of tragedy writers 

ſeems to be merely to make us uneaſy, for 
ſome reaſon or other, during the drama. 

They take any thing to be a tragedy, in 
which there are great perſons, and much 
lamentation; but our Poet never repreſents 

an action of one ſort, and raiſes emotions 
and paſſions of another fort. He excites the 
ſympathies, and the concern, proper to the 
ſtory. The paſſion of love, or maternal af- 
fection, may give good ſubjects for a tragedy. 
In the fables of Phædra and Merope, thoſe 
ſentiments belong to the action; but they 
had no ſhare in the reſolution taken to kill 
Cæſar; and, if they are made to interfere, 
they adulterate the imitation; if to predo- 
minate, they ſpoil it. Our Author diſdains 
the legerdemain trick of ſubſtituting one 
paſſion for another. He is the great magi- 
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cian that can call forth paſſions of any ſort. 
If they are ſuch as time has deſtroyed, or 
_ cuſtom extinguiſhed, he ſummons from the 
dead thoſe ſouls in which they once exiſted, 
Having ſufficiently enlarged on the general 
ſcope of our Author in this play, we will 
now conſider it in the detail. 


The firſt ſcene is in the ſtreets of Rome. 
The'Tribunes chide the people for gathering 
together to do honour to Cæſar's triumph. 
As certain decorums did not employ the 
attention of the writers of Shakeſpear's days, 
he ſuffers ſome poor mechanics to be too 
loquacious. As it was his buſineſs to depreſs 
the character of Cæſar, and render his vic- 
tory over his illuſtrious rival as odious as 
poſſible, he judiciouſly makes one. of the 
T Kibunes thus addreſs himſelf to the n b 

7  Marvuiius. | 
Wherefore rejoice? What conqueſt brings B home ? 
| What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive.bonds his chariot wheels? 
You blocks, you ſtones, you worſe than oy 


things! 


O you 
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O you hard hearts + you cruel men of Rome! 
Knew you riot-Ponipey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney- tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have ſat 
The live- long day with patient expectation, 

> To ſee great Pompey paſs the ſtreets of Rome; 

And when you ſaw his chariot but appear, F 

Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his banks 

To hear the replication of your ſounds, - 

za Made in his concave ſhores? 
And do you now put.on your beſt attire 7 

And do you now cull out an holiday ? 

And do you now ſtrew flowers in his way, 
That comes in . over Ponipey's blood? 
Be gone I Nan 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your en 4 
Pray to the gods, to intermit the plague. 

That needs muſt hg on this een 


The next jigs ſhews the gem appre- 
henſion of Czfar's aſſuming too great a de- 
gree of power. 


FLAvlus, 


252 en, the Death of Jouws CasaR, 
© Fravavs. 
| Let no images 
Be hung with Czfar's trophies. - I'll about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the ftreets : 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
Theſe growing feathers, pluckt from Cæſar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 
Who elfe would ſoar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in ſervile fearfulneſs, 


The ſecond ſcene is the courſe at the 
Lupercal games, in which Antony appears 
the humble courtier of Cæſar. A _— 
bids him beware the Ides of March. 


In 12. third ine 1 is a n 
between Brutus and Caſſius, in which the 
latter tenderly reproaches Brutus, that his 
countenance is not ſo open and cordial to 
him as formerly; to this the other 2 
he has ſome inward diſcontent, 

And that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 

For gets the ſhews of love to other men. 


ll 8 5 „ 
This 


, 
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This intimation of diſcontent checkaagis 
Caſſius to try to incenſe Brutus againſt the 

growing power of Cæfir. On the ſhouts 
of the mob, Brutus expreſſes a fear that 
they are making Cæſar king; this encourages 
Caſſius to proceed in his deſign. He makes 
two ſpeeches, in which he appears envious 
and malignant to Cæſar, of whom he ſpeaxs 
as men do, who, unwilling to confeſs the 
qualities that give to a rival ſuperiority, dwell 
with malice on petty circumſtances, in which 
he is not diſtinguiſhed from ordinary men. 
The French critic is much offended at this 
_ ſcene, and ſays, it is not in the ſtyle of great 
men. The language of envy is always low. 
The ſpeeches of Caſſius expreſs well his 
envious and peeviſh temper, and make him 
a foil to ſet off to advantage the more noble 
mind of Brutus. Caſſius endeavours to 
ſtimulate Brutus to oppoſe the encroach- 
ments of Czfar on the liberty of Rome, by 
ſetting before him its firſt Deliverer, the 
great Junius Brutus; a name. revered by 
| ts {1 every 
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every Roman, but . adored by 
his ee e 5 


| This i is. ; ay Hon when the poet 
gives us the juſt copies of all circumſtances 

that accompanied the action he repreſents. 
Corneille's drama's are fantaſtic compoſiti- 

ons, void of hiſtorical truth, imitation of 
character, or | repreſentation of manners. 
Some few lines from Seneca, ingrafted into 
the Cinna, have given it reputation. F or, 
however cuſtom may have taught a very 
ingenious and polite people to endure the 
inſipid ſcenes of / amoureum et l amoureuſe, 
the fault has been in the poets, not the 
ſpectators: all their critics have ſtrongly 
condemned this mode of writing; and the 
public, by its approbation of this piece on : 
account of the ſcenes between Auguſtus and 
Cinna, ſhews plainly how much dialogues 
of a noble and manly kind would pleaſe. 
Unhappily, Seneca's Auguſtus makes the 
Cinna of Corneille appear too mean and 
little. Theſe borrowed ornaments never will 
aſlort — well with the piece; they 


break 
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break in upon the harmony of ſentiment, 
and the proportion of characters, and fall 
greatly ſhort of the eaſy propriety, and be- 
coming grace, of a perfect ſet of imitations 
deſigned for, and fitted to the work, as in 

this tragedy of Julius Cæſar, where all cha- 
racters appear in due degrees of ſubordina- 
tion to the Hero of the piece. Our poet 
to intereſt us the more for Brutus, takes 
every occaſion to make Caſſius a foil for 
him. In the next ſcene he is repreſented 
by Cæſar in an unamiable light; the oppor- 
tunity of ſo fit an occaſion is taken, to make 
ſome fine reflections on the malignant and 
envious nature of men, not ſoftened by the 
joys of mirth, and the endearin 8 eee 
of ſocial pleaſures. 
CASAR. (To A8 apart. . 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 

Stcek-headed men, and ſuch as ſleep a- nights: ay 

Yond Caffius has-a lean and hungry look; _ © 

inks too much. Such men are nd | 

© AnTony, 

Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous ; 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. 


CAsAR. 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Casan 


| Would he were fatter. But I fear him not: 4 


Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
Ido not know the man I ſhould avoid, 


. So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much 
He is a great obſerver; and he looks ä 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves nd plays, 


As thou do'ſt, Antony; he hears no muſic ; 


Seldom he ſmiles, and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit, 


That could be moy'd to ſmile at any thing. 


Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 


Whilſt they behold a greater than themſelves ; 
And therefore are 1 very 3 | 


. Caſca's blunt recital of the offer ab 
crown to Cæſar, in the next ſcene, is much 
cenſured by the critic, accuſtomed to the 
decorums of the French theatre. It is not 
improbable the poet might have in his eye 
ſome perſon of eminence in his days, who 
was diſtinguiſhed by ſuch manners. Many 
alluſions and imitations which pleaſe at the 
time, are loſt to poſterity, unleſs they point 
at ** and perſons of the firſt conſe · 


_ quence. 
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quence, Whether we upprove ſuch a cha- 
racter on · the ſtage or: not; e muſt allow 
his narration repreſonts the deſigna of Cuſurꝰ's 
party, andothe averſion of the Roman peo-—- 


ple to that Reyalty, 
it was right to avoid engaging. the parties 
in more deep diſcourſe, as Shakeſpear in- 
tended, by a ſort of hiſtorical ꝑproseſs/ to 
ſhew how, Brutus Mag, led on. to: that act, 
| to which his atme ſer, Aua iT 

e 10 ff: Ac 65 2 142904 mot ,d 

The. frſt ſcene eee 
tus debating with himſelf, upon the point 
on which: Caſſius ahad been „ 
| Caſſius in his ſoliloquy, ſeene third, act firſt 
ſeemed to intimate, that reſentment had a 
ſhare in his deſire to take off Cæſgar. Brutus 
on the, contrary, informs us, no perſonal 
motives ſway him, hut ſuch as are derived 
from an n. eden tyranny, and 


#4 4 & 


given the commanewealth, . "that: «- Brutus 
would net ſuffer a king in Rome; and theſe 
conſiderations compel him to take the fol- 
lowing reſolution: 


R BRU ros. 


7 


52 r 9A 


N aſpiredʒ and 


—— —— ——— —„—-— 2 — ——— — 
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* 
4 28 TEES 
4 © 1 [ 


'5 Halil Baur us. 220: 
i - and, W N 
I now ns perſonal vauſe to Ipurn at him: 

But for the general.  Hewbuld bectolpr'd ; ; 
Ho that mignit change his nature, there sthequeſtion. 
It is the bright day That brings forth the alder; 
And thaveraves wary-walking: eee 

Aud den I grant ve put à fting in him, 
That at bis will we may do danger with. 
Th' abuſe of greatneſs is, 'wheh'itdisjoins 
Remorſe from power: and to ſpeak truth of Cæſar, 
I have not known hen his affections fway'd | | 
More than his eee ji 


That lewiineſs is young ambition's ladder,, 
Wnereto the climber upward turns his Face poi »Y 
: But wien ke once attains che upmoſt round, Dort 
He chen unto the ladder turns his back; 111 
Iss In the clouds, Wötrning . — 
| + rang env So Ceſar eee 1 


1 be ay, "preverit, 0 1 
How "avert he is to the means, by which 
he is to deliver his country from the dan- 
ger 2 appears in the following 


| words : 323933 C3” 1.01 WISE LCC {OD ISIVED IHC» 
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BRurvs. 
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Bxvrus. i eudord 10/1 
Since Caſſius felt did whet me againſt Cæſar, 0% 
I have not ſlept, 9111 ei av ods. 14 1 217-245 183% {1 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And tlie firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: ion 
The genius, and the mortal inſtruments, 
Are then in eduneil; and the ſtate of man, 0 
Like to alittle kingdom, ſuffers then 7 fl T 
The nature of ati itiftifteRion © 0 0 


Diſguiſe and concealment” are ſo abhortent 
to the open ingenuouſneſs of his nature, that 


righteous as he thinks the cauſe, in Which 
he is goin g to engage, on hearing 2 
are come to him muffled up at midni 
he cannot help breakit 8 out inthe following g 
manner, eee e 
10 eee ee 
1. 40 O Confpiracy ! 
Sham'ft chou to ſhew thy dang' rous brow by night, 
When evils are moſt free? O then, by Hf” MEL 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough; '* 
Tomalkthy monſtrous viſage? geek none, Cour. 
Hide it in ſmiles and affabili j; * 
N if thou put thy native ſemblance on, | 
R 2 Net 
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Not Erebus itſelf were n 
To hide thee from prevention. nile) 2554 
Brutus riſes far above his friend banale 
Caſſius, when, with a noble diſdain, he re- 
jects his * e to 6 
tion. ne ib elt en 12 fi ,2a87} 4 | 
all: BeuTvs. ;; < hag urns 11 
No, dA not the + Sar h 51A 
The ſufferance of our ſouls, the time's abuſe, 
If theſe be motives weak, break of thetimes, ; 
And ev'ry man hence to his idle bed; 
Fo let high-ſighted.tyranny rage on, 0990. 5 13 0 
Till each man drop by lottery. Bur if holes. 410 
am ſure they do, bear fire enoum 
Ta kindle cowards, and to ſteel ee 915 
The metkingſpicits of, wamen z cg eee, 


What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe; +: '1 //: 
To prick us to redreſs ? bat other bond, 

Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 

And will not palter? and bat other r e 

Than honeſty to honeſty engag d. __ 12 47 

That this ſhall be, or we will fall 8 ___ 
Swear priefts, and cowards, and men cant, 

Old feeble carrions, and ſuch ſuffering fouls - 


That welcome wrongs: unto bad cauſes 8 
2 4 Such 


LE 
i371 
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1 


» 
4 


* 
1 
1 


Upon' che Deutb d Jut'to's SAR. 5 . 


Such creatures as men ddubt ; / bat Uo for Mun 7 


The een virtue of ouf enterprise, 2 


Nor te infuppreive incttle of our ſpirits g 16110954 
To thibk, that of Ae ak eli MENT 30 
Did need in bath: when vey top of blobd* | 110 03 
That e ry Roman bears, ; "and "nol bears; D/ 1 
Is guilty of a ſeveral baſtari 1.5 lo 255 IOW 91 1 


If he doth break the ſmalleſt cl 1 1 
Of any A chat N. doth rom him TOE. 


YH 


fog to the magnanlinity 0 the man ſtyled 
the deliverer of Rome? OY ON wn 


- ö * 
1 91 91 43117 ? Ba F gs Ce vs DIL CFE, 


Mr. Valles! is tf little Eullble of the 


noble delicacy of this ſpeech, that he fays 


the conſpirators are not Romans, but a par- 
cel of country-fellows of a former age who 
conſpire in a tippling-houſe —Surely there 
is no partiality in ſaying our Author has 


given Roman ſentiments, with a tincture of 


the Platonic Philoſophy to Brutus; ; and, 
beſides theſe more general characteriſtics, 
has added many nice touches, which ſpecify 
his perſonal qualities. We behold on the 
| R 3 ſtage 
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kat ever lived in the tide of tes. 
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ſtage , the Marcus Brutus of Plutarch ren- 
dered more amiable. and more intereſting; A 
peculiar gentleneſs, of manners, and: delicacy 
of mind, diſtinguiſh him. from all the other 
conſpirators ; and we cannot refuſe to con- 
cur with the confeſſion of his enemies, and 
the words of Antony. 
| AnTowr. 4 3 
This was the nobleſt Roman of them all 7 po 
h Al the conſpirators, ſave only he, e 

N Did that they did in envy of great Ceſar * 
lle, only, in a general honeſt thought, 3 
And common good to all, made one of them. 5 : 
His life was genele, and the elements | 

So 15 d in him, that nature might ftand up. 
And! ſay t to > all the world; This was a Man! 


The followin g foliloquy, prophetic of the | 
| civil war. ſubſequent to the death of Cæſar, 
ſpoken by Antony addreſſing himſelf to the 
dead body, is ſublime and ſolemn. AL 
| 7 Axxroxv. . 
| | 0 pardon me, thou bleeding piece of * | 
That 1 am meek and gentle with theſe — 
: Thon a art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 


e = 


* ; 
7 " a 1 
41 $9 
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f 
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Wos to the hand that eee 
Dee eee of ors 


A curſe fall light upon che limbs of men: 
Domeſtie fury, and fierte civil ſriſ , 
Shall cumber all the parts of Iialyj ; Ot 
- Blood and deſtruction ſhall-be ſo in uſe, b 16d 101 
And dreadful objects ſo fatmiliarr.,.Ü 
L That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when, they behold- 8¹⁰ 
All pity choak d with cuſtom of fell deeds : 
And Czfar's ſpirit raging for revenge, 
With At by his fide come hot from hell. 
Shall in theſe confines, with a OI” | 
Cry "OY * i; the dogs fas); at 


1 » Hort n An 


This AY Gan the ſecret * 8 
tony bears to the conſpirators, and prepares 
us for the inflammatory oration, which at the 
obſequies of Cæſar he pronounces before the 
people. I ſhall quote it at length, far as 
this tragedy has been brought by Mr. Vol- 
taire into a compariſon. with the Cinna of 


Corneille, and he ig. pleaſed to call our 
R 4 | Engliſh 


\ — " — — 
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Engliſhpiece a monſtrotis ſpectacle, and takes 
not the leaſt notice of a ſpeech which may be 
conſidered as one of the fineſt pieces of rhe- 
toric that is extant; I am doſirous to ſet᷑ it im- 
mediately beſote the reader. It is pre- 
ſumed that he will hardly find any thing 
monſtrous in its form, or abſurd in its mat- 
ter, but quite the reverſe. I ſuppoſe a po- 
pular addreſs and manner, in an oration de- 
ſigned for the populace, would be deemed 
the moſt prop by the * tie in the art 
of eee Atto monty 0219 5 2 19 85 (31 
1 is) bref 
Friends, ere countrymen, lend n me + haut ear, 
I comp to bury Cæſar, nat arte gli Hen 
The evil, that men do, lives after. them, 
The good is oft interred with their honey | 
V0 tet it be. with Cefar! noble Bru tun: 
Hach told you; Ceſar was Suey 410 
If it were ſv, it was a grievous fault, SHI TOL PU 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer d it, 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt,” | 
For Brutus is an honourable man, (39647 22 
80 ate they all, all honourable men, 2 
DN I to ſpeak in Czfar's funeral, 


He 


He was my friend faithful and juſt to _ 

But Brutus ſays he was ambitious ; * © * W 
eee eee 6 boi Dy 2. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fil T0 hs 
Did this in Ceefar ſeem ambitious : 


When that the poor have eryd, Cet hab wept; 


Ambition ſhould be made of ſternet ſtuff, 


Vet Brutus ſays, he nn GH 307 25 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 17 00 
. i Fe .. 1 510 4 


1 thrĩce preſented bim a kingly crown, 4 
Which he did thrice refuſe, ' Was ee, 
Vet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious z d 22.1 
And, ſure, he is an honourable man- d of Pry FF 
wor here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 2 gib bu 
You all did love him once, not withbu tee; | 
What cauſe with holds you'then'to' outs i chin 
O judgment ! thou art fled tobfbtilh Neils 1 
And men have loſt their reaſon. Bear wi " Fw A | 

My heart is in the eofin chere with Cæſar, 

And I muſt pauſe till jt come back to me. 

I PLEBEIAN. 
 Methinks, there is much reaſon i in his ſayings, &c. 
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— dyix 


* $171 ©3 19  ANTONY, | 9771 Yiu a 51 


gens 


| But yeſterday the word of Cæſar es au: 


Have ſtood againſt the ec lies * ene A 
And none {0 


i C7 


O maſters! if L) 1 eee dn ü HUN 
Vour hearts and 1 rage, LiCl 


* Wy 
N Y * 
„ 


I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrongs \/ / 


Who, you all know, ac danounblentee; ndmA 
I will not do them wrong: I rather chuſe, /| 


To wrong the dead, tovrong myſelf and you. 


Than I will wrong ſuch hongurable men-. 0 
But here's a parchment, with che an | 
I found jt in his cloſet, i his wi... 
„ nfl nn 
Which, pardon. me, I do not mean to read. 
And they would go and ki dead Cayar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his facred blood; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
ntion — 

Bequeathing jt. — ne 
Unto their iſue. ah foi 42:4 nam L7fl T. 

l * A 165d y 

We'll hear the will; n Mark Antony. 1 
The will, the will, We will EY Caſar 8 . 

A | Ax ronv. 


Upon ti \Death of 
Ar ο | 
Have patience, gentle ſriends, I muſt not read it ; 
It is not meet, you knee how Cæſar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you axe not ſtones, but men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caſat, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
'Tis good you know not, that you are his heirs; 
For if you ſhould, O what would come CO 
| 4 PEBBEIAN-« ai ! Joo d 
Read the will we will ar i Antony, . 
dd 283 Ax ron n. d dSood ! 
Will you be patient? e while? 
I have o erſhot ee, AE ia 1 
I fear, I wreng the honourable men, 
Whoſe 2 have ſtabb'd Ceſar. I FP 


apy -» 4 PIDAS 


They were traitors, l... 

Ax TONY. ny 
You will . me then to-read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corps of 8 } 
And let me ſhew you him, that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend ? 6g will ag me leave? 


+ ok *. 
come down. 
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3: PrxBELAN. 
ji bart 40 1 Hum! neee n 
| WO! b vt Axrowr. mn 3643-42; 
1 prepare eo ſhed them nov. 
You all do know this mantle; I remember 
The firſt. time ever Cxſaꝛ put it on, ornficc {f14) 18 
'Ewas on 4 ſummer's evening in bis tent; 
Tlat day he overcome the Neruſi . 
Look! in this place, ran Caſſius dagger through; 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made; Lap 
Through this, the well- beloved Brutus ſtabb'd; 
And as Be pluck d his euffed ſteel au) 
Mark, I yen l 
As ruſhing out of doctsj to be n L 
If Brutus ſo unkindly Enock' d, or nßo + 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel, 
Judge, oh you gods | how dearly Cæſar lov'd him; 
This was the moſt unkindeſt eut of all; 
For when the noble ©:zſarſaw him ſtabz 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitor's arms, 
Quite vanquiſh d him; then burſt his a heart; 
And, in his mantle; muffling up his face, 
Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, 
gre: all the while ran blood, great Cæſar fell. - 


O what 


„„ 
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pen the Deathaf Jux zus CA. % 
O what a fall was there, my countrymen. , 
Then IJ, and you, and Al of. us fell dong Wits 
Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us 

O, , now: you weep! and, [ gerceiye, you-feel,,./ 4 
Kind | fouls ! ! what, wecp you when. you hut behold 
Our Cafar's veſtur e wounded ? look da 


Here is i Sify marrd as you ſee, by SHOWS: 
I PLE BRIAN. 


O piteous ſpectacle ! 
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Good friends, ſx et friendz, let me not fir you up 
To ſuch, a ſudden. flood of mutiny: at! i919 Y 
They, that have done this deed, are hogourable. | 
What private griefs they here, alas. know not; 

That made them do it; ; they are wiſe and honourable ; | 

. And; vill, no doubt, with. reaſons anſwer you. | | 
I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is, «./; i mM 
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But, as you knoy me all, a plain blunt nnn. 
That lere my friend 5 andthat — 1 
That give me public leave to ſpeak of him; 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, | 


Action nor utt'rance, nor the power of rang | 


To fic meas blood; k anly ſpeak acht on. i 
77 len 5 E | 
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I tell youth which yon youtſelyes do ko; 
Shew you fweet car — poor, poor, dumb 

— 5 Riz as old Afi, 

And bid them ſpeak for me. But were I wide 4 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would rufe up your ſpirits, and put a . : 
In every wound of Czfar, that fhould move ; 


The ſtones of Rome to rife and Mmutin /. 
Mr. 
well mutiny. ee 6800 © 
AN row. 


Why, friends, you go to do you know not what, 
' Wherein hath Ceſar thus deferv' yout loves ! ia 
Alas ] yon know not. 1 muſt pee then.” 
You have TR will I told I of. . 
| non "AY; mais cham ee IF 
Moft truc;=—the will—T.xts ſtay, and tart i 
„ W100) FAA TORY: | 0 
Here is the will, and under Czfar's fel. 
To ry Roman citizen he gives . 
To eviyTeyral man, ſeꝰnty- fiye drachmn's, 11 
0 A PLEBELAN, rig 266 4 
Moſt noble Cæſa © is r 3. 261 
Auron v. ou VFA 
Moreover; tiehath'left you all his Walks, 
| His 


jected the proffered crown, he removes, from 
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His private arbobrs and new-planted brcharde, Fre 
On that fide Tiber he hath left them y 4 
And to your heirs for ever j common pleaſures, rift 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelves, 207 13 
r 25 831 flo riot 15% 
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1 there any oration N in u nich the 
ropes are more {kilfully ſelected fot the 
minds and temper of the perſons, to whom 
it is" ſpoken ? Does it not by the moſt 
0 arrive at the point to which 
it was directed? Antony firſt ſooths his 
audience by aſſuring them, that Cæſar low d 
the poor, and ſympathized with their diſ- 
treſſes: by reminding them, that he had re- 


their ſhallow underſtandings, all apprehen- 
ſion of that ambition in him, which the con- 
ſpirators' alledged as the motive of their act: 
after theſe managements he proceeds further, 
and tells them of the Will. There is a 
delicate touch in the obſervation, that Cæſar 
received the mortal wound in the. very 
mantle, he wore the day in which he had 
23 a victory over the Netvii, the fierceſt 
af 
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of their enemies. He excites tender pity, 
by mentioning the ſtab given by his beloved 
Brutus. The remark that he fell as a victim 
at the feet of Pompey s ſtatue, whom: the 
lower ſort conſidered as of a party unfavor- 
able to them, is another happy ſtroke in 


this piece. I am ſorry that I muſt differ 


from the opinion of our commentator, ,who 
thinks the words, O what a fall was there! 
related to that circumſtance; it. ſeems rather 
to ie to what immediately e Ig 

W r. n A 
Then I, 404 you, and all of us fell « dom. 


. 3. IL 191. 


$ Whilf bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. on. off 

Meaning, how the general ſtate of tec re- 
public was affected by the fall of ſo great a 
man. As the- illiterate People are afraid of 
being impeſed upon by the arts of the 
Learned and the Eloquent, he very judiciouſſy 
aſſures them he is no orator. The refine- 
ments of the French theatre, poſſibly, would 
not endure the mob of Plebeians, that appear 
in this ſcene. The fickle humour of the 
people, and the influence of eloquence upon 
their minds, are truly exhibited; and I muſt 
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own, as the iniitation is ſo juſt, though the 


original may be called mean; Ithink it is not 
to bo entirely condemned: one mĩglit perhaps 


wilh tlie part of the mob had been ſhorter. 


The miſerable conceit of Czfar's blood:ruſh- 


ing out of the ond, to aſt who ſo unkindl7 


knocked is ĩindefenſible. Thie repetition of the 
words, honourable men, is perhaps to fre- 
. * laſt eee ellen 1h 
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The o oration 96 Brutus, in many Wi 
quaint and affected, an unhappy attempt, 
as the learned | commentator obſerves, to 
imitate that brevity and fimplicity of expreſ- 


40 


ſion, of which this noble Roman was a pro- 


feſſed admirer. Our author, ho followed 


with great exactneſs every circumſtance men- 
tioned in Plutarch, would probably have 


attempted to give to Antony the pomp of 
Aſiatic eloquence, if his good ſenſe had not 


informed him, that to be en it is no- 


S to m 3 „ ens latte 
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The quiere ORE REPS aa Caifius | 


does not by any means deſerve the ridicule, 


8 thrown 
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thrown upon it by the French critic. The 
characters of the men are well ſuſtained: it 
18 natural, it is intereſting but it rather 
retards than brings forward the cataſtrophe, 
and is uſeful only in ſetting Brutus in a 
good light. A ſublime genius, in all its 
operations, ſacrifices little things to great, 
and parts to the whole. Modern criticiſm 


dwells on minute articles. The principal | 


object of our poet was to intereſt the ſpec- 
tator for Brutus; to do this he was to ſhew, 
that his temper was the furtheſt imaginable 
from any thing fbrocious or ſanguinary, and 
by His behaviour to his wife, his friends, 
his ſervants, to demonſtrate,' that out of 

teſpect to public liberty, he made as difficult 
an eonqueſt over his natural diſpaſition, as 
his great predeceſſor had done for the like 
cauſe: over natural affection. Clemeney and 
humanity add luſtre to the greateſt hero; 
but here theſe ſentiments determine the 
vhole character of the man, and the 
colour of his deed. The victories of Alex- 
ander, Cæſar, and Hannibal, whether their 
wars were juſt or unjuſt, muſt obtain for 
0117 3 them 
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them the laurel wreath; which. is the ambi- 
tion of -conquerors : but the act of Brutus 
in killing Cæſar, was of ſuch an ambiguous 
kind, as to receive its devomination from: 
the metive by which it was ſuggeſted; it 
is that which muſt fix upon him tlie name 
of Patriot or Aſſaſſin. Our author, therefore, 
ſhews great judgment in taking varieus 
opportunities to dilplay the ſofineſs and 
gentleneſs of Brutus: the little cireumſtanee 
of his forbearing to aalen the fervant who 
was playing to him on the lute, is very 
beautiful; for one cannot conceive, that he 
whoſe tendet humanity reſpected the ſlumber 

of his boy Lucilius, would, from malice or 
cruelty; have cut ſhort the important and 
muſtrious aa of Cwlar's life. 19 Þ 


2 ſeems to ins dimed at vin g 
an exact repreſentation on the ſtage, of all 


the events and characters comprehended in 
Plutarch's life of Marcus Brutus; and he 
has wonderfully executed his plan. One 
may perhaps with, that a writer, poſſeſſed of 
all the magic. of poetical powers, had not 
"M's wo 
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ſo ſcrupulouſly confined himſelf within the 
limits of ttue hiſtory. The regions of 
imagination, in which the poet is allowed 
an arbitrary ſway, ſeem his proper dominion. 


There he reigns like Pluto over ſhadows 


huge and terrible, of Z mighty and auguſt [ 
appearance, but yielding and unreſiſting. 
The terra firma of real life, and the open 
daylight of truth; forbid. many pleaſing de- 
luſions, and produce difficulties too ſtubborn 
to yield to his art. On this ſolid foundation 
however our author knew he could always 
eſtabliſh a ſtrong intereſt for his piece. Great 
knowledge of the human heart had informed 
him, how eaſy it is to excite a ſympathy 
with things believed real. He knew too, 
that curioſity is a ſtrong appetite, and that 
every incident connected with a great event, 
and every particularity belonging to a great 
character, engages the ſpectator. He wrote 
to pleaſe an untaught people, guided wholly 
by their feelings, and to thoſe feelings he 
applied, and they are, often touched by cir- 
cumſtances that bave not dignity and 
iplenger enough to peas, the eye accuſtomed 
to 
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to the ſpecious miracles of oſtentatious Art, 


and the nice ſelection of refined judgment. 


If we blame his making the tragic muſe too 
ſubſervient to the hiſterical, we muſt /at 
leaſt allow it to be much leſs hurtfob 1 to the 
effect of his repreſentation upon the paſſions, 
than the liberties taken by many pots to 
repreſent well-known characters and events, 
in lights fo abſolutely different from what- 


ſoever univerſal fame, and the teſtimony 


of ages, had taught us to believe of them, 
that the mind reſiſts the new impreſſion 


attempted to be made Upon it. Shakeſpear, 
perhaps not injudieiouſly, thought that it 


was more the buſineſs of the dramatic 

writer to excite ſym pathy than admiration ; 
and that to acquire an empire over the paſ- 
ſions, it was well worth while to relinquiſh 
ſome pretenſions to excellencies of: leſs: effi- 
cm ON the * e le $07 ent 200M 
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As it was Shakeſpear's s intention to make 
Brutus his hero, he has given a diſadvan- 
tageous repreſentation, of Cæſar, and thrown 


an air of pride and inſolence into his be- 
* * 


1 
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haviour, which is intended to create an 
apprehenſion in the ſpectator of his diſpo- 
ſition to tyrannige over his fellow- citizens. 
In this haughty ſtyle he anſwers the petitions 
of Metellus Cimber, and the other conſpi- 
_ Fateh, for the repeal of Publius ' Cimber's 
baniſhment; the ſpeech ſuits the purpoſe of 
the poet, but is very blamahle if compared 
with the hiſtorical character of the ſpeaker, 
which ought certainly to haye been more 
attended to. It will divert the Engliſh 
reader to ſee what Mr. Voltairs aſſures us to 
he a faithful tranſlation of this ſpeech; and 
1 Will therefore give. the original and tranſla- 
tion. When Metellus is going to fall at 
cur. foet, h F ſays te an 
ig ONT -1 CAR. 
chigpa e ee 
— Ttviring rh sehenen, 

Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 


And turn pre-ordinance and firſt decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 
To think that Ctſcr bears ſuch rebel blood, 
© That will be thaw'd frem the tur quality 
a With that which! meltelh fools Mean, ſweet words, 
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A oer 4 | Low- 
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| Low:-crooked cutt'fies, and baſe pigeon ad 

Thy brother by decres is bahiſhed 3/ 4" * 

If thou doſt bend, and pray, and ene, 

I ſpurn thee like a eur out of my wan | 

Know, Cæſar doth not wrong; nor eee 

WI hb be e Pong ere nie 
Oban i! 51-4 q S431 

: Cirtber; je t avertis que ces profternemens, | 

Ces genuflexions, ces baſſes flateries, OV! 

Peuvent ſur un coeur faible avoir quelque unge 5 

Et changer quel quefois V'ordre ẽternel des er b 

Dans Veſprit des enfans 3 ne timagine pas 

Que le ſang de Ceſar puiſſe ſe fondre ainſi. 

Les priẽres, les cris, les vaines ſimagrees, 

Les airs d'un chien couchant peuvent toucher un (Gt ; 

Mais le cœur de Ceſar relifte a ces baſſeſſes. 

Par un juſte decret ton frere eſt exits, 

Flate, prie à genoux, & leche moi les pieds ;* 

Va, je te roſſerai comme un chien; loin bitt. 

CO Co ny toy 1 A 5 warm raiſon. wh " | 


my 


Ben Johnſon, by! a faulty — @ 
this ſpeech, or the blunder of a player, had 
been led into the miſtake of charging Shake- 
. with the abſurdity of making Czfar 


8 4. lay, 
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lay, he never did wrong without juſt cauſe; 

and Mr. Voltaire has feized on this falſe 
accuſation.—It is perfectly apparent to any 
perſon who underſtands Engliſh, that Cæſar 
by preordinance and fitſt decree means that 
ordinance and firſt decreee which he had be- 
fore paſt for Cimber's baniſhment. And he 
ſays, I will not be prevailed upon, by' theſe 
proſtrations and prayers of yours, to turn my 
decrees into ſuch momentary laws,-as chil- 
dren, make. If there had been any doubt 
of his meaning the latter part wn 2 
cleared 1 ob 5900 


1 
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I was conſtant, Cimber ſhould * baniſh'd ; 
And conftant do remain to "uy" him ſo.” 2 


It is 1 a 8 Send aid not 
prevent the critic: from falling into fo ſtrange 
a blundex, about changing the eternal order 
in the minds of children. Many of his 
countrymen..underftand our language very 
well, and could caſily have explained to him 
the;ſignification of the prepoſition in and 
that to change inio ms ſighifies' to con- 
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vert from one thing to another. Sweet 
words, crooked curtſies, and baſe fawninps; 
he tranſlates, the airs of 'a ſetting dog. Le- 
cher les pieds is not a proper tranſlation of 
to fawn. Fawning courtiers would be 
ſtrangely rendered by feet-licking courtiers: 
a fawning ſtile, a fawning addreſs} are 
common expreſſions; but did any one-ever | 
think of à feet- licking ſtyle? a feet · licking | 
addreſs ? Nor is Fe te rofſerai a juſter tran- 
lation of I vill ſpurn thee : the firſt being 
a very low phraſe ; and to ſpurn is in our 
language a yery noble one, and not unfit 
for the higheſt poetry or eloquence indeed 
is tener 0 r 188 in ne an | 


ita Ben in 1 Faj air Na makes 
Horatio ſay to Lothaxdoy i 5 dar b 


I hold thee baſe enough 0 RUTH IS 
To break'through law, and ſpurn at «ſured order, 
If Mr. Yoltaire ſhould tranſlate * theſe 
words, he would triumph much that one 
of our moſt elegant poets talked of drub- 
bing ſacred order. The * ranſlato#- - ſeems 


not 
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not even to know the Engliſh proſodia; fo 
Sada Porcia's words, Yo 


3 Pos ci. 
If it de no more, 

1 harlot, not his wife. 

He puts in a note upon Harlot, to affure us 

that the word in the original is W=— ; 

which, if be underſtood our blank verſe, 

he would know could not make up the 


Mr. Voltaire formerly underſtood the 
Engliſh language tolerably well. His tran- 
flation of part of Antony's ſpeech to the 
people, in his own play of the death of 
Julius Cæſar, though far inferior to the 
original, is pretty good; and in his tragedy 
of Junius Brutus he has improved upon the 
Brutus of our old poet Lee: he has followed 
the Engliſn poet in making the daughter of 
Tarquin ſeduce the ſon of Junius Brutus 
into a ſcheme for the reſtoration of her 
father; but with great judgment hasimitated 
only what Was worthy of imitation; and 


188 7 
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by the ſtrength z of his bwn genius, has en- 
dered his piece much ene . 
eee 14 ae 6 | . 


It * be e Mr. U ee, x an 
his tranſlation of  Shakeſpear, has nobly 
emulated thoſe interpreters of Homer, who, 
Mr. Pope tells us, miſunderſtand the text, 
and then triumph in the awkwardneſs of 
their own tranſlations. To ſhe he decides 
with the ſame judgment and candour with 
which he tranſlates, it will be neceſſary to 
preſent the ſentence he has pronounced upon 
the genius of our great poet. Speaking of 
Corneille he ſays, he was unequal like 
Shakeſpear, and like him full of genius ; 3 
mais Je genie de Corneille etait d relui de 
Shakeſpear, ce ꝙ un feigneur oft à N egard d un 
homme. du peuple ne aver le meme  efprit 
que lui. I have given his own words, be- 
cauſe they do not carry any determinate / 
ſenſe, I conjecture they may be thus tran- 
ſlated ; The genius of Corneille is to that of 
Shakeſpear, what a man of great rank is to 
one of the lower ſott born with the ſame 


n 
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talents of mind. When we ſpeak of genius, 
we: always mean that which is original and 
inherent, not any thing produced or derived 
from what is external. But Mr. Voltaire, 
by ſaying the genius of Corneille has that 
ſuperiority over our countryman, which a 
perſon; of tank has over a mai in a lov- 
ſtation; born with the fame talents, perplexes 
the thing very much. It ſeems to carry the 
compariſon from the Genius, t to the * 
of Me uriters. ö 


4 * * manner, is 8 which gives 
the, moſt, becoming ſentiments and the 
obleſt character to. the We anna af 
Sas perfectly eſtabliſhed his. at over 
his competitor; for it cannot be denied, 
that Cinna is un homme di peuple, 6 low 
fellow) compared to Brutus. LY 
| "Mr, Voltaire, — all _ ER be 
has made between theſe. authors, has not 
taken intg the account that Shakeſpear lis 
written the beſt comedy i in our language: 


- that 


+ F#- > 
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that the ſame man ſhould have had ſuch 
variety of talents, as to have produced Mac- 
beth and the Merry Wives of Windſor, is 
aſtoniſhing. Where is there an inſtance, - 


among the Ancients or Moderns, of one» 


poet 's', uniting the ſublime and pathetic, 8 
the boldeſt inventions of fiction, and the 
moſt juſt and accurate delineation of eha- 
racters; and alſo poſſeſſing the vit comes 
in its higheſt perfection? The beſt French 
ä poets have been thoſe- TR 2648 11 Janin Tt. 
Wbo from the antients like the ancients writ; 
and who? have aſpired to the ſecondarx 
praiſe of good imitators: but all our eri- 
tics allow Shakeſpear to be an original. 
Mr. Pope confeſſes him to be more ſo than 
even Homer himſelf. It has been demon- 
ſtrated with great ingenuity and candour, 
that he was-deſtitute of learning: the age 
was rude and void of: taſte: but what had ; 
a ſtill more pernicious influence on his 
works, was, that the court and the univer- 
ſities, the ſtateſman and ſcholars, affected a 
ſcientifie jargon. An obſcurity of expreſſion 
was thought the veil of wiſdom and know 


ledge ;* 


legs ; and that miſt common to the eve 
and morn of literature, which in fact 
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proves it is not ar its high meridian; was 
affeftetly thromm over the writings, / and 
even diſaourſb of the learned, who often 
preferred images diſtorted or magnified; to a 
ſumple expoſition of their thoughts. Shake · 


ſpedy is) nouor more worthy of the true 


critic's cenſure; than in thoſe inſtances in 
which hei complies with this falſe pomp of 
manner. It was pardonable in à man of 
his rank not to be more polite and delicate 
than his cotemporaries z; but we cannot fo 
eafiby excuſe ſuch 1 10 Ins for 
DEPP ee e vol! 
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- Sh W be b with b 


to my anthor, for not having indulged: that 


malignant: ſpirit of criticiſm, which delights 
n expoſing every blenuſh. I have paſſed 
aver beauties and defects in the ſama ſilence, 
where they: have not effentially affected the 
great purpaſes. of the drama. They are of 
ſo palpable a nature, the moſt inattentive 
reader muſt perceive them: the ſpleador of 
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his fine paſſages” is" equalty ſtriking. It 
appears to me, that the dramatie requires 
a different ſpecies of criticiſm tom any 
other poetry. A drama is to be conſidered 
in the light of a living body; regularity af 
delicacy of complexion, eannot render it 


within, as well as beautiful in 4ts -external 
ſtructure. Many a character in a play, like 
a handſome perſon paralytic, is inert, feeble; 
and totally unfit for its duties amd offiera, ſo 
that its neoeſfary exertions muſt be ſuppliad 


by ſome ſubſtituts. The action iscarrietioan - 


much after the manner, it is done in epic 
poetry, by the belp of eren ae nge 4 
tion, and 4 ſeries of detached _ 


11 is unfair to wats fingly of every kak 


in a work where the merit depends on the 


reſult of various operations, and repeated 
efforts to obtain a particular end. Works 
without genius are uſually regularly dull, 
and coldly correct, reſembling thoſe living 
characters that want, while 

They 
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They dream the blank of life along 7)" +1 {| 

| Senſeto be right, and paikon, to be wrong... 
Some allowances muſt be made to thoſe 4 
are more animated and more employed, 
if in the buſtle of great actions, and the 
exertion of great powers, they fall into 
ſome little errors. The genius of Shake 
ſpear is ſo extenſive and profound, I have 


reaſon to fear a greater number of excellen- 
cies have eſcaped my diſcernment, than I 


have ſuffered faults to paſs without my ani - 
madverſion: but 1 hope this weak attempt to 


vindicate out great dramatic poet, will excite 
ſomie eritic able to do bim more ample 


juſtice. In that confidence L have left un- 
touched many of his pieces, which deſerve 


the protection of more judicious zeal, and 7 


To care. 
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